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The :Late W. Butterfield. 


HE death of Mr. 

§ Butterfield, at the 

advanced age of 

eighty-five, marks 

the close of a 

noble _architec- 

tural career, and 

takes us back in 

thought to the 

commencement of 

the Gothic revival, and the great modern 
church-building movement, which have 
formed the most prominent and important 
phases of the architectural history of this 
country during the century which is just 
closing. But although Butterfield’s name is 
associated with the Gothic revival, and though 
he, in fact, obtained his first recognition 
through that ultra-revivalist body, the Camden 
Eeclesiological Society, it is his special merit 
that he was something far more than a mere 
Gothic revival architect. He was an architect 
in the wider and fuller sense of the word ; one 
who was not content with mere copying ; 
whose mind was fixed on the practical as well 
asthe sentimental aspect of architecture, and 
who studied to plan and construct churches 
# they were required—or at all events 
#3 he believed they were required—for 
me use of modern worshippers. And 
m the purely architectural portion of his 
work, while he was an enthusiastic admirer 
"medieval architecture, he used it not as a 
oe model to copy from, but as a basis on 
ae fo work out his own architectural 
iment, his own ideas of composition and 
* : He was a man of far too individual 
” ervid a temperament to miss putting 
0 all he did something that especially 
~~ it as his own, And hence, while 
' BA learned .imitations. of medizeval 
vith - carried out under the sanction and 
Was ee of the ecclesiological 
mon hes the day, are to the present gene- 
heal “gs ay bones, Butterfield's churches 
sc their own, and All Saints’, 

: 18 as interesting an example 

of picturesque architecture prea the aay it 
Completed. Here is surely a lesson, and 





one of no little weight and importance, to 
the young architects of the present genera- 
tion. 

Mr. Butterfield was born before the Battle 
of Waterloo; and at that time the tempta- 
tion, to a young man with romantic notions 
and a taste for old buildings, to play at being 
medizval, was stronger than we can in these 
later days imagine. The discontent of the 
times took many forms and was wide-spread. 
The outburst of poetry that signalled the 
new century touched the moral fibres of its 
hearers ; the Church awoke. Its authorities 
were being questioned, and it proceeded to 
collect and review them. This retrospection 
into itself extended also to its buildings— 
the history of church architecture took its 
place beside the history of Church authority. 
Whilst the Tractarians at Oxford were 
examining the Fathers for the justification 
of their revival of Church teaching, the 
Camden Society at Cambridge collected 
evidence of Church doctrine and ritual as 
it concerned church building. The £cc/esio- 
logist was started by the Society, Mr. Butter- 
field furnished some architectural contribu- 
tions, their insight and ability were promptly 
recognised, and an acquaintance with the 
founders of the Society was made which 
forms the beginning of his practice. From 
the first he took the distinct position that, as 
church architect, it was his business to build 
churches for the congregations of to-day, 
not to construct replicas of churches that 
were designed for another ritual and another 
service than the one of to-day. Pugin, his 
contemporary, also accepted this view and 
joined the Roman Catholic Church, whose 
doctrines and ritual are substantially un- 
changed, and for whom the church of 500 
years ago, which he set himself to reproduce, 
is as fit and appropriate now as it was then. 

Mr. Butterfield was born and spent his 
youth and age in London. As a boy he 
knew Old London Bridge, with its houses 
doddering crazily over the parapet. Always 
meaning to be an architect, as soon as he 
left school he entered an architect’s office in 
Worcester, where a sympathetic head-clerk, 
of an archzeological turn of mind, fostered 
his taste for examining old buildings and 


analysing by-gone practices o: construction. 
Together they explored the country round 
—the older man breathing a larger air 
on these holiday jaunts than was per- 
missible during the office hours in the 
city, and sailing into the land of romance 
as a relief from the time devoted to 
the drudgery and details of a surveyor’s 
work. The times were propitious. An 
immense mass of medieval building dotted 
the face of England; much of it in grievous 
disrepair; much added to and botched by 
succeeding ages—but all genuine and full of 
authentic history. The minor arts were still 
extant in the land, although sunk into dis- 
regard and starved by neglect—traditional 
modes of construction, traditional handling 
of materials, still had force, especially 
where the influence of the cities did not 
stretch, though the workmen were getting 
sadly puzzled by the growing specialisation 
and subdivision of labour. The mason still 
knew where the stone that he was setting 
had lain in the quarry, and what were its 
humours and requirements. The carpenter 
could tell you the history of the oak he was 
planing—where the tree stood in the park, 
what time of the year it was felled, and how 
long ago. Centuries of experience lay in 
the receipts they quoted, in the methods 
they practised. The old buildings had an 
eloquence of their own. In silent speech 
they disclosed the weak places in their con- 
stitutions. In their war with the elements 
they showed how and where they had been 
worsted, a memorable education, in these 
days almost wholly denied to us. But- 
terfield was fortunate in his times, 
fortunate in his circumstances. Having 
learnt the routine of his profession and 
finished his terms as pupil, he devoted his 
time to observing exhaustively and recording 
the examples of old work in England. He 
voyaged into France and North Italy and 
there shook hands with the Middle Ages. 
The world he saw there has now quite 
passed away. He saw Paris a city of dark 
streets, paved with cobble stones, dimly lit 
with oil lamps and foul with open street 
gutters. Italy was still more medizval— 
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—the people were sulking under a foreign 
tyranny, Florence had its walls and towers 
standing round it; neglect of her monu- 
ments and buildings no doubt there was, but 
there was then no talk of either destruction 
or restoration. 

Such were the circumstances amidst 

which Butterfield grew up ; and when work 
came to him it found him a master both in 
the history and the science of building. 
The work came to him through the Past- 
president of the Camden Society, Beresford 
Hope, and the first important commission 
was the restoration of the old buildings of St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury, and the conversion 
of part of them into school buildings. Soon 
followed the commission for the church 
in Margaret-street. All Saints was the 
outcome of the Camden Society’s pro- 
paganda, and was designed to serve as 
a model of what a London church should 
be. Henceforth Mr. Butterfield’s position 
was assured. Though caviare to the general, 
it was felt that this was a work from a 
master-hand. The knowledge, and the indi- 
viduality that was the assimilation and 
development of that knowledge, disconcerted 
the antiquarians and offended the ignorant. 
The design of the spire, the treatment of the 
bricks (at that date to build in bricks was 
not considered decent unless properly faced 
with stone or stucco), of the carving, of the 
ironwork, of the wall surfaces, the use of 
colour, were all a kind of surprise to those 
who relied on their book learning, and whose 
observation was neither wide nor profound. 
Still, through these bewilderments and 
novelties, the sincerity of the man shone out, 
and this church has ever been considered as 
one of the most deeply impressive that has 
been built in modern times. The conditions 
of the site were unpromising. A rectangular 
plot of ground, some too ft. by 11o ft., with 
no light on the north or east, and only a 
little, and that high up, on the west, was the 
site on which he had to plant a church and 
clergy-hozse. The church stands back from 
the street, and the little court, 11 by 15 paces 
all told, is made, by its treatment, to 
produce an atmosphere of reverent quietness; 
the buttress is aggrandised to emphasise the 
devotional aspect of the place ; and the grave, 
quiet strength of the spire and tower pro- 
tects and withdraws the entrance to the 
church from the hurry and littleness of the 
street. In a sense, it was the architect’s 
confession of faith. While using Gothic 
forms, there was no attempt to make the 
building pass as a hitherto overlooked 
survival from the middle ages—he builds a 
church for the congregation of to-day to 
worship in; the chancel is as wide as the 
nave and unencumbered by any tall grille 
or screen, so that all may see clearly the 
ministrations. So in other cases: his 
churches are for to-day’s use. The entrances 
are put at the west end and generally a 
narthex is formed, so that early and late 
comers may enter and retire without disturb- 
ing the rest of the worshippers, the Seating 
is exactly calculated, the position of the gas 
lights and pipeing planned for from the out- 
set—no detail of ritual is unprovided for. 

It is this loyalty to existing fact, this sin- 
cerity of purpose in every part of his build- 
ings, which gives them their straightforward- 
ness, manliness, and quiet Strength. His 
buildings, in consequence, have many of the 
qualities we admire in old work, their dig- 


nified common sense as to the requirements 


of their position. In all his work one is 
conscious of a reserve of power ; he attains 
impressiveness and dignity without straining 
for them. There is mystery and romance 
in what he does, but got so simply and 
ingenuously that, though the effort is unques- 
tionable, the means seem quite ludicrously 
inadequate. Mr. Butterfield’s plain speak- 
ing, in bricks and mortar, has been labelled 
austerity, and the epithet betrays the 
recognition of the quality of sincerity. 
His buildings have a character that belongs 
to our times and to our needs, have a beauty 
that touches us, the beauty of an earnest 
soul. His materials pleaded with him; he 
saw their attributes and reverenced them, 
and his buildings look happy in consequence. 
To him a brick was more than to other men. 
In addit‘on to its other qualities it had 
colour, and he elaborated a painted decora- 
tion for his walls. Securely patient, he 
waited for time to justify his brush—to 
blend the violent patterning of many 
coloured bricks to a rich harmony, as in 
Jesus College, for instance, at Cambridge ; 
and time is faithfully doing him that office. 
This knowledge of the qualities of his 
materials gave his work, too, a local flavour. 
The little church at West Lavington, built 
of homely materials, with its shingle spire, 
nestles amongst the fir trees as if it had 
grown there with the wild strawberry and 
the heather. At Babbicombe (near Tor- 
quay) the church is built of Devonshire 
marble, which he used as if he loved it. 
A romantic conception of what architec- 
ture should be, stamps his work with 
a permanent interest. Amongst the works 
of this century, his must take a foremost 
place. Time may do him a better justice, 
and posterity will ever see in his buildings 
the courage of his conviction, the passion of 
his sincerity, and the loftiness of his aims. 


—_ 
—— 





THE GENERATION AND USE OF 
ACETYLENE. 


HE increasing number of country 
residences and villages in which 
acetylene is being adopted as a 
source of light renders some 
acquaintance with the appliances required 
for a complete acetylene installation, and 
with the precautions to be observed in its 
erection, a matter of considerable import- 
ance to many of our readers, since they are 
liable to be called upon at any moment for 
advice regarding the selection and erection 
of an acetylene plant for some particular 
purpose. 

Many firms now supply patented acetylene 
generators, and each vendor usually claims 
that his is the best and only reliable form of 
apparatus. The recommendation of any 
particular brand of manufacture does not lie 
within our province; and although for the 
purpose of describing the different methods 
of generating acetylene by the reaction of 
water upon calcium carbide, we have illus- 
trated two or three of the generators now on 
the market, it must be distinctly understood 
that these are merely referred to as types of 
the multitude of generators in use at the 
present time. Many generators constructed 
in accordance with different patent specifica- 
tions closely resemble one another, and to 
describe each individual apparatus would be 
impossible in the limited space at our 
disposal. 

In 1898 the Society of Arts appointed a 
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committee of experts to exa 
each generator seeking admissi : 
exhibition held at «Mare Bg = 
wet Bie and those which were found z 
work satisfactorily for a period of one sah 
in the exhibition were granted a certificate + 
This committee divided the generators i 
the following three groups :— sass 
- Those in which the gas is generated by 
water being allowed to drip or flow in , 
small stream on to the top of carbide. ; 

2. Those in which water rises around the 
carbide. 

3. Those in which the carbide falls in, 
water. Shia 

These were again subdivided into -__ 

(a) Automatic.—By automatic generators 
are meant those which have a Storage 
capacity for gas less than the total volimhe 
which the charge of carbide js capable of 
generating, and which depend upon some 
special contrivance for Stopping contact 
between the water and carbide. 

(0) Non-Automatic.—Non-automatic gene- 
rators are those in which a holder of sufficien: 
capacity is provided to receive the whole o| 
the gas made from the largest charge oj 
carbide which the apparatus is capable ci 
taking. 

The cost of the comparatively large gas- 
holder required for a non-automatic gene- 
rator and the increased ground-space it 
occupies are the disadvantages of the latte: 
description of generator; but these dis- 
advantages are, in our opinion, more than 
compensated for by the greater simplicity 
and diminished risk of accident which 
accompany the working of a good non-auto- 
matic apparatus. We are well! aware, how- 
ever, that many automatic generators are at 
work in various parts of the country, and 
are said to be giving complete satisfaction. 

In selecting a generator of any description, 
attention should be given to the following 
items :— 

1. Excessive heating should not occu 
during the decomposition of the carbide 
The lime sludge left after the decompositx 
of the carbide should be white or light grey 
not yellow or black with tarry matter. 

2. The air space in the generating 
chamber should be as small as possible 
order to avoid production of an explosive 
mixture of air and acetylene when th 
apparatus is first employed. In any case" 
js advisable when first working a generator 
to “ blow off” the first small quantity o! ges 
obtained, at a point far removed from an) 
flame. 

3. An arrangement should be provided by 
which, if the gas outlet from the generate! 
becomes choked, the gas may escape "0 
the open air without injury to the apparatus 
4. No lumps of undecomposed carbice 
should be found buried in the sludge upo 
cleaning out the generator. 

5. Not less than 4} cubic feet ot gas 
should be obtained from a pound of goo" 
commercial carbide. 

The illustration of the non-automatic gen® 
rator manufactured by the “ Ideal Gas _ 
pany, Limited,” of Blackburn, enon 
(fig. 1) an acetylene generator of the simp : 
form. Carbide is placed in a perforated 2 
basket, which is placed upon the suppor's 
within the generating chamber, 2s shows. 
The basket is inserted or removed by taking 
off the cover, which is held in position by . 
* For list of successful firms see The Builder (v0- 
lxxvi.). 
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Fig, 1.—-Section of “Ideal” Generator and Condenser, 


screw and cross-piece. 
generator from a supply-tank through a small 
side-cock situated below the bottom of the 
carbide basket. 
within the generator, and soon comes in 
contact with the lower portion of the carbide. 
Should the generation of gas be too rapid, 
the pressure of the gas within the generator 


forces back the water to the tank until its 


levelis below that of the carbide in the per- 
forated basket. 
rator passes through a condensing coil, 
from which condensed liquid is from time 
to time drawn off. From the condenser the 
gas passes into an ordinary gasholder. 


When the carbide basket is completely 
flooded with water and gas ceases to be 
evolved, the water-supply cock and the cock 
between the generator and condenser are 
closed, the sludge in the generator is re- 
moved by opening the lever cock at its base, 
the carbide basket is removed and cleaned, 
and the apparatus is then ready to be re- 


charged, 


When the quantity of acetylene required 
is large, a number of these small gene- 
rators are connected to one gasholder in the 
form of a battery. This is preferable to 
making one large generator, because in de- 
composing a large bulk of carbide in this 
manner the heat accumulated within the 
generator during the period of decomposition 


would be apt to be excessive, 


Inthe “ Thorscar” generator, manutactured 
by Messrs, Lockerbie & Wilkinson, Limited, 
of Birmingham, water rises slowly around 
the carbide. A vertical generator is attached 
tothe side of a gasholder, from the tank of 
which the supply of water for the generator 
The connecting supply - pipe 
between the generator and gasholder tank 
is $o fitted that when the gasholder bell 
(which has a displacement cone within it) is 
in its lowest position, the water-level is 
above the top of the pipe, and, consequently, 
water flows down the pipe and rises within 
the generator to the carbide, which is con- 
The 
%a8 produced escapes from the top of 
the generator to a small charcoal purifier 
through 
@ water-seal to the gas-holder, the bell 
level 
of the water in the gasholder tank to 
fall below the level of the open end of the 
generator supply-pipe. The generator of 
&S gradually ceases, and no more water 


is taken. 


lained in perforated cages or trays. 


o& scrubber and from thence 


of which rises and causes the 





Water enters the 


The water slowly rises 


The gas from the gene- 


Fig. 2.—Section of Thorscar Generator. 
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. Gaspipe from generator. 


flows to the carbide until the withdrawal of 
gas from the bell causes it to sink and again 
raise the level of the water in the tank until 
it is above the open end of the supply-pipe. 

The gas on leaving the gasholder passes 
through a long condensing coil fitted within 
the gasholder tank, and any liquid which 
may be formed is drawn off from the catch- 
box at the bottom of the coil. 

The generator manufactured by Messrs, 
Strode & Co., of London (fig. 3), belongs to 
that class in which the method is adopted of 
automatically discharging small quantities 
of carbide into a comparatively large volume 
of water. The carbide container is situated 
above a revolving cone having a spiral 
chamber, into which the carbide falls by its 
own gravity. This cone is actuated by a 
water-wheel, each movement of which causes 
a charge of carbide to be discharged into 
the water within a perforated basket fitted 
within the generator tank beneath. 

When water is discharged into one of the 
pockets of the water-wheel until the pocket 
is filled, the wheel turns a quarter revolution. 
The discharge of water into the pockets is 
regulated by the rise and fall of a gasholder 
bell, the walls of which displace the water 
in the gasholder tank and cause it to over- 
flow upon the wheel when the bell sinks to 
a certain position owing to gas being with- 
drawn from it. The water which rotates the 
wheel falls subsequently into the generator 
tank, which is provided with a suitable over- 
flow arrangement. 

In order to maintain a constant level of 
water within the gasholder tank when gas 
is not being withdrawn from it, a water- 
regulating tank, fitted with double ball- 
valves and an overflow, and connected with 
the water main, is provided. A box-shaped 
cover slips over the carbide container and 
water-wheel, and dips some distance into 
the water, thus forming a gastight seal. 

The generator manufactured by “ Acetylite, 
Ltd.,” of Birmingham, is another form of auto- 
matic generator in which carbide is allowed 
to fall into water. One use to which this 
has been put is for adapting acetylene for 





street lamp-posts. Each lamp-post contains 


S. Gas supply to burners. 


applied to Shi ce t Lamip. 


a complete acetylene plant, the generator 
being contained in a lock-up chamber at the 
base (fig. 4), while the gas is led upwards 
through the interior of the column to the 
acetylene burner, which is encased in a 
suitable lantern. The Acetylite Company 
states that it has already erected a consider- 
able number of these acetylene lamps in 
England, and has over a thousand of them 
at work at on the Continent. This company 
also manufactures a portable acetylene 
apparatus for use in brazing, soldering, and 
lacquering. 

Owing to the large proportion of carbon 
contained in acetylene (C,H,) much 
difficulty has been experienced in devising a 
suitable burner for the consumption of this 
gas. Hitherto it has been found necessary 
to burn the gas at a higher pressure (2 in. to 
4 in.) than that under which coal gas is 
usually consumed, and to make the burner 
orifices so small that the consumption ot 
each burner seldom amounts to 2 ft. 
diately an attempt is made 
increase the consumption and obtain a 
corresponding increase in_ illuminating 
power, a smoky flame is obtained. The 
consumption of the majority of the burners 
now in use is from three-fourths to one 
cubic foot of acetylene per hour. The 
light equivalent of the flame varies from 
thirty to forty candles per cubic foot of gas, 
Burners of the “ Naphey” type (fig. 5) are 
those most extensively used, but even these 
become choked with carbon in the course 
of two or three weeks or even sooner. 

The steatite nipples of these burners have 
inclined air-channels bored through them 
just below the burner orifices, and the 
presence of these channels appears to 
diminish the tendency of the burning acety- 
lene to deposit carbon in the orifices. As 
the illuminating value of the flame does not 
appear to be materially affected, it must be 
assumed that little or no air actually mixes 
with the acetylene undergoing combustion. 

The “ atmospheric ” burner (fig. 5), in which 
acetylene is purposely mixed with air to 
produce a non-luminous flame having a heat 
intensity much greater than that of a corre- 
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AX REMOVABLE CAP FOR RE-CHARGING GENERATOR WITH, 
CALCIUM CARBIDE. 
RReMovABLE COVER TO WORKING PARTS. 
Carsipe CONTAINER. 
WATER WHEEL. 
REVOLVING COME WHICH DISCHARGES THE 
CARBIDE INTO THE WATER. 
PERFORATED STRAINER FOR CARBIDE 
Fire THROUGH WHICH WATER DISCHARGES OVER WATER-WHEEL. 
PIPE THROUGH WHICH GAS PASSES From THE GENERATOR 
To HOLDER. 
GENERATOR TANK. 
WATER PIPE FOR FILLING TANK WITH WATER 
GAS SUPPLY PIPE TO BURNERS. 








Fig, 3.—Section of Strode’s Generator and Gasholder. 





sponding coal-gas flame, has not yet been; We give illustrations of a “ring” burner 
very largely employed, partly because the and a “batswing” burner for acetylene 
burners invented for the purpose have not | (fig. 5), but neither has yet been very 
been found altogether satisfactory, and extensively adopted in this country, although 
because it has been found that the burners the latter, under favourable conditions, will 
must be supplied with acetylene at a com- often give a high illuminating value. 
paratively high pressure. When acetylene Purification, 

is adopted for domestic heating pur- | Finally, a few words may be added regard- 
poses burners having luminous jets, which | ing the necessity of purifying the acetylene 
are not allowed contact with the article! before allowing it to pass to the burners. 
to be heated, are usually employed, but! For outdoor illumination, if good carbide be 
when applied to incandescent gas lighting employed, purification is unnecessary; but 
it is necessary to secure a non-lUminous for indoor use it is usually recommended that 


flame, ‘the gas be previously purified. Removal of 


the main portion of the soluble and con- 
densable impurities by passage through 4 
washer and subsequently through a CoD 
denser is undoubtedly desirable ; but we 
consider that more disastrous results ar 
likely to accrue from placing acid cuprous 
chloride and bleaching powder 10 the 
hands of the ordinary domestic servant 
than from the use of unpurified gas 
Nevertheless, wide publicity should be 
given to the following utterance of Professor 
Lewes upon the subject in a recent num- 
ber of Feilden’s Journal. He says that 





“ although the purity of commercial carbide 
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Re ae ag sg 
greatly improved during the past 
two years, it is absolutely essential that the 
should be purified after leaving the 
holder, and before consumption, from phos- 
ed hydrogen and sulphuretted hydro- 


hurett . : 
ce hich it always contains, whilst the 


gen, Ww 
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BuRnER BURNER 


Fig.5.—Four Forms of Acetylene Burner. 


elimination of ammonia in the gas is also ot 
importance. At the present time in England 
the purifiers most in vogue are those working 
under Frank's system, in which the gas is 
purified by passing it through an acidulated 
solution of cuprous chloride, which is used 
to saturate kiesulguhr or other absorbent 
material, and the bleaching powder purifiers 
manufactured by Thorn and Hoddle. It is 
important, however, in using either of these, 
that the gas should be made to pass aiter 
purification through a small chamber con- 
taining quicklime, to absorb any fumes 
which it may have obtained from the 
purifying material.” 

When the gas is distributed from a central 
manufacturing station it should undoubtedly 
be purified as rigorously as is ordinary coal 
gas, particularly if it be true that the white 
“haze” commonly observed in rooms where 
acetylene has been burning for a long period 
s entirely absent when purified acetylene 
's cousumed ; we believe, however, that the 
majority of acetylene consumers in this 
‘ouatry are still burning the unpurified gas. 

We strongly advise intending users of 
«etylene not to allow a generator to be 
placed in any building in which the presence 
of the peculiar odour of commercial acetylene 
would be an annoyance ; not to be persuaded 
'0 place the generator in the basement, but 
sist upon its being fitted at a suitable dis- 
lance from the house, and connected to the 
; tse by service pipes which remain per- 
‘tly gas-tight when tested under a 10-in. 
oe If the generator be fitted 
within the house, the odour of the gas will 
bobably be noticeable throughout the entire 

when the generator is being 
and re 


acetylene installations have been 


erected by men conversant with the nature 
of acetylene and the conditions under which 
it is manufactured, great satisfaction with 
the new illuminant has been expressed ; 
where generators have been fitted to exist- 
ing gas services by incompetent fitters, the 
generators have often been discarded and 
acetylene “condemned.” 





—_ 
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NOTES. 


The Workmen's _HE number of decisions on 
ag 2 grag the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act Again. “Vere 

Act multiplies so rapidly that 
it is more than the layman can do to keep 
abreast of them. Yet if ever there was a 
statute whose interpretation should be 
capable of being known by all who are 
employers or workmen it is this Act. The 
last decision of importance was given last 
week, and, shortly stated, it has this result. 
A sub-contractor is not an undertaker within 
the meaning of Sub-section 2 of Section 7, 
and, therefore, is not liable if one of his 
workmen is injured, but the principal con- 
tractor is the person liable. Thus—-asin the 
case in point—if a building owner contracts 
with a builder to construct a house, and the 
builder enters into a sub-contract with a 
painter to do the painting work, the work- 
men employed by the painter must sue the 
builder for damages. The case is different 
if the building owner himself enters into a 
contract with the painter to do this part of the 
work ; then the painter is the undertaker, even 
though there is a builder who has all the rest 
of the work to do. Having pointed out 
the results of this decision there is only this 
to be added, that it is a judgment which 
appears to have a wider scope than many 
which have lately been given on this Act. It 
is one which is more based on principle, 
which can be better applied to various sets of 
facts, than the numerous judgments which 
have had no application beyond the special 
facts of a particular case, and which are 
positively misleading if relied on as prece- 
dents. 


, NOTWITHSTANDING the Report 

The ‘ 
Manchester Of the three experts, which we 
Sewage Question.discussed a few weeks ago, 
there is still strong opposition to the scheme 
for the bacterial treatment of Manchester 
sewage. At the last meeting of the Council, 
the Rivers Committee, which has the matter 
in hand, asked the Council’s approval of an 
attempt to induce the Local Government 
Board to relax its regulations as to land- 
treatment of the filtered sewage, but the 
resolution moved by Sir Bosdin Leach was 
only passed after a clause had been 
added “reserving to the Council the right 
toabandon the scheme (2.¢., bacterial treat- 
ment) if found desirable when the detailed 
plans, sections, and estimates of cost 
are placed before the Council.” The 
chief objections to the scheme are the cost 
and the fear that bacterial treatment will not 
give satisfactory results with such large 
volumes of sewage. Numerous letters have 
appeared in the Manchester papers for and 
against the proposal, but some of the writers 
seem desirous of scoring a victory over their 
opponents rather than of ascertaining the 
truth. Much vexation and loss would be 
avoided if the Commissioners, who are now 
investigating the whole subject on behalf of 
the nation, would issue their Report. We 
fear that the Manchester Council will have 
little chance of getting the Local Govern- 





LT PE 
ment Board to alter its requirements before 
this Report has been issued. 








THE approaching contest be- 
tween the London County 
Council and the metropolitan 
gas companies concerning the official re- 
cognition of the portable photometer and 
various other proposals contained in the 
several gas Bills to be considered during the 
present session of Parliament, is likely to 
result in some important changes in the con- 
ditions of gas supply within the metropolis. 
In the first place, the adoption of the portable 
photometer with the retention of the 16-candle 
standard would necessitate the supply of a 
more highly enriched gas, which in turn would 
result in the immediate rise in the prices 
charged. And the consumer who obtains 
the richer gas at a higher price will not 
obtain a proportional increase in lighting or 
heating value for his extra expenditure. 
Meanwhile, although it is admitted by the 
Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company that half the gas supplied by that 
company is used for purposes other than 
lighting, yet we are, we believe, correct in 
asserting that the London County Council 
have taken no steps to introduce a heating- 
power test, It is well known that the illu- 
minating power of a gas is not a criterion of 
its calorific value, and that a 16-candle en- 
riched water-gas may be manufactured which 
does not possess so great a heating value 
as that of 16-candle coal-gas. As an aid to 
smoke-abatement, and in the interests of 
manufacturers, and of the gas consumers 
generally, we are of opinion that the supply 
of a low-grade gas (say 14}-candle power) at 
a minimum pressure of 14 in. of water, and 
possessing a minimum calorific value (to be 
fixed by Act of Parliament) would be of 
more utility than the supply of a higher 
grade gas of uncertain heating value at a 
higher price. The present statutory 
minimum pressure is absurd; most of the 
complaints of bad gas should be complaints 
of insufficient gas. 


London 
aS, 


_ Tue discussion at the Institu- 

pean doar tion of Electrical Engineers on 
trical Plant. Mr, Sellon’s paper on “ The 
Standardisation of Electric Engineering 
Plant” was concluded last week. Mr. 
Sellon defined standardisation as such an 
understanding amongst buyers as to 
the ends to be desired that manufac- 
turers will be enabled to go in for quan- 
titative production. Mr. Crompton thought 
that standardisation would come _ by 
natural evolution, and instanced the case of 
small motors for ventilating and cooling 
purposes where the great demand had 
enabled makers to standardise the sizes and 
so greatly lower the cost. Professor Ayrton 
pointed out how advantageous stan- 
dardisation had been in America. The 
great manufacturing combines have a type 
for any class of machine, and this they will 
not alter to suit the individual tastes of the 
buyer. It does not mean, however, that no 
progress is being made; on the contrary, 
they are always busy inventing and experi- 
menting, but they do not displace the old 
type until the new type has been thoroughly 
evolved. Professor Ayrton thought that 
things would soon remedy themselves in 
this country if manufacturers would state 
exactly the properties of the machines they 
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exactly the insulation of their dynamos, the 
rise of temperature of their armatures after 
working for some time at full load, and so 
on. HK they did this the complaint that con- 
sulting engineers specified impossibilities 
would soon cease. Mr. Sellon in his reply 
summed up the discussion as follows. It 
seemed to be admitted that standardisation 
was desirable, and that it was more advanced 
on the Continent and in America than in 
this country. Again, it was practicable in 
the electrical industry because we are still 
at the dawn ofelectrical engineering. In his 
opinion, also, if the subject of standardisa- 
tion were promptly deait. with by a Com- 
mittee of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers it would be a very great boon to 
the industry. 





BEFORE the commencement of 
operations with regard to this 
gigantic work, the United States 
Congress will do well to allow time for the 
collection of full information as to the nature 
of the problems which will have to be solved 
if satisfactory results are to be attained. 
One such problem has lately been raised by 
a correspondent in the Scientific American, 
and the point in question refers to the regu- 
lation of the summit level of the lake and 
canal. This is unquestionably a most 
important matter, and in respect of which 
there is need for much more complete and 
reliable data than are at present available. 
Nearly every engineer who has inquired into 
the merits of the Nicaragua project has 
expressed the view that upon the proper 
control of the summit level depends the 
success of the whole scheme. A Report made 
in 1895 by General Ludlow upon the projected 
undertaking of the Maritime Canal Company 
is perhaps as impartial and comprehensive a 
summary as any which has hitherto been 
formulated, but unfortunately the Commis- 
sion was not accorded sufficient time for 
conducting the necessary gaugings, and for 
obtaining the requisite hydraulic and other 
data essential for a complete report. It is 
by no means clear what is the extreme low- 
water mark of Lake Nicaragua, as this point 
has been variously estimated from 102:28 ft. 
down to 976 ft. above mean sea level. 
Briefly stated, the problem of regulation is 
as follows :—A minimum summit level must 
first be determined, at which the minimum 
depth of water will be maintained, and if 
during the dry season the net effect of 
sundry natural and artificial conditions is to 
reduce the minimum summit level of 
the lake and of the canal, then suffi- 
cent storage accommodation must be pro- 
vided, so that compensation may be made 
for the volume of water lost. In addition to 
maintenance of the summit level, there arises 
the problem of controlling the discharge of 
surplus water during the rainy season, This 
is not so difficult a matter as the other, 
and the Walker Commission, by whom the 
subject of the canal is now being generally 
considered, proposes the construction of 
large movable weirs, both on the San Juan 
River and on the Rio Grande, those on the 
former with a maximum capacity of 85,000 
cubic feet, and on the latter of 20,000 cubic 
feet per second. The suggestion of this 
Commission with respect to control is that 
the maximum elevation of the summit level 
should be 110 ft., and the minimum 104 ft. 
above mean sea level. At the approach of 
the dry season the level would be 108 ft. ; 
during the same season the height would be 


Nicaragua 
Canal Scheme. 





the rainy season to 108 feet, when the weirs 
would be opened for the prevention of 
further increase. A margin of two feet at 
each end of the scale is thus allowed for 
contingencies. From the very rudimentary 
details given above, it may readily be 
gathered that the problem of regulation is 
one of no inconsiderable magnitude, and 
upon the proposed basis of the Walker 
Commission the storage reservoirs must be 
of very ample proportions if they are to 
provide for raising the level of the lake by 
four feet over its entire area. 





Two or three months ago atten- 
ma tion was directed in the daily 
Press to the then sorry condi- 
tion of Mrs, Inchbald’s grave in Ken- 
sington parish churchyard. We notice that 
the reproach has since been removed 
by the cleaning of the grave-stone. The 
burial there of the author of “A Simple 
Story” and “Nature and Art” is due 
to the circumstance that she passed the 
closing years of her life in Kensington. 
In 1817-8 she lived at a boarding house 
kept by a Mrs. Voysey, in Leonard- 
place, nearly opposite Holland House, 
whence she removed to another boarding 
house, at No. 4, Earl’s-terrace, next west to 
Leonard-place. The last two years of her 
life were spent at Old Kensington House 
in the High-street—at that time a Roman 
Catholic boarding house kept by the 
Salterellis—where she died on August 1, 
1821. In an adjacent grave, marked with a 
headstone carved by Chantrey, lies George 
Charles Canning, odi#¢ March 31, 1820, aged 
nineteen, eldest son of George Canning, who 
composed the lines of the epitaph. Ken- 
sington House, distinguished by its wrought- 
iron gates, and having a large garden with 
an avenue of trees at the rear, was latterly 
occupied as a private lunatic asylum ; it was 
pulled down twenty-eight years ago for the 
late Albert Grant’s never-completed mansion, 
which in its turn gave place to Kensington 
Court. Having been originally the residence 
of a Royal mistress, Louise de Querouaille, 
Duchess of Portsmouth, it was afterwards 
the home and boys’ school of James 
Elphinston (1770-88), the harmless pedant 
whom Smollett ridicules in “ Roderick 
Random,” the translator of Martial, and 
friend of Jortin, Franklin, Strahan the 
King’s printer, and Dr. Johnson. “I am 
going this evening to put young Otway to 
school with Mr. Elphinston,” writes Dr. 
Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, on March 25, 1773." 
The house next became, as Shiel records in 
his memoirs, a college established by the 
Péres de la Foi—as the French Jesuits then 
settled in England called themselves—with 
M. Le Prince de Broglie, son of the 
Marechale, as headmaster, and was fre- 
quented by emigrants of the highest rank, 
amongst them being Charles X. We 
observe, too, that new gateways are being 
built on either side of the two old piers (of 
red brick now plastered over), carrying the 
Royal arms and supporters at the south end 
of the road leading out of the High-street to 
the Palace, which have their counterpart in 
the two similar piers (excellent specimens of 
brickwork) on the west side of the recently 
renovated Banquetting house or Orangery 
on the remoter side of the Palace. 





* The memorial tablets to Elphinston ), and 





: (1804 
Reginald Spofforth (1827), composer of “ Health 
Dear,” are fo the south porch of the new church. nor 


ee 
reduced to 106 feet, and allowed to rise in. 
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AT these Galleries there 
exhibition of Dutch life ang 
; landscape painting by Mr. ang 
Mrs. Adrian Stokes. Although Hollang "ea 
an inhospitable reputation for foreign artists 
it has of recent years been the * : 
hunting ground of many of our younger hi 
Itisa sketchable country with picturesque 
people, curious fishing craft of the Zuyder. 
zee, Cattle grazing on green meadow 
with canals, and fine expanses of distance to 
level horizons. The present collection of the 
work of Mr. and Mrs, Adrian Stokes js very 
representative of this varicty of tempting 
subjects, and has the fine quality of colour 
peculiar to the country. This effect ; 
helped by the use of antique Dutch frames 
and mouldings; where gold frames have 
been used they are of a very subdued 
tone. Mrs. Adrian Stokes shows the 
people in their costumes, charmingly quaint ; 
the method adopted being the gesso gross 
of the early Italians; with it she has achieved 
some of the soberness and feeling of devo. 
tion characteristic of early art. No 12 
St. John (gesso grosso) the only sacred 
subject, is evidently painted by way of 
recreation from the severer work; it is the 
broad treatment of these Dutch figures that 
gives a deeply-satisfying feeling not ofter 
met with in a modern exhibition. Nos, 2 
and 3 are representative, the quaint conven- 
tional treatment of the “ Friesland Orphan 
(gesso  grosso) and the bright coloured 
healthy “North Holland Girl” in water 
colour. No. 7 is peculiarly decorative in 
treatment, both in the dress of the Mother aad 
child, and inthe distance withits characteristic 
windmill, Nos 56 and 60 are also charming 
renderings of Little Hollanders. Mr. Adrian 
Stokes has confined his attention to painting 
the landscape and a few seascapes. The 
Zuyderzee has been described as a muddy 
pond, a description often justified by artists 
rendering of it; in No. 63 the delicacy ol 
colour has been preserved without the heavi- 
ness of most rendering of mud. Nos. 55 and 
62 are happy pieces of cloud effect and wild 
landscape. In lighter mood is No. 31, a still, 
deep pond bordered with tall, soft grasses, 
the water a dainty blue reflecting fine clouds 
otherwise beyond the vision of the picture, 
the pleasant touch of life is introduced in the 
white-washed cottages. No. 17 is perhaps 
the best of the bare tracts of country, wit 
pines and grazing cattle. 








The Fine Arts is an 
Society. 


$ cut up 


Ar Mr. Montague Fordhams 
showroom in Maddox - street 
are many of the exhibits from 
the exhibition of the Arts and Craits recent'y 
held at the New Gallery. Mr. Barnsleys 
inlaid wood music cabinet, the best piece 
of furniture exhibited there, is for sale; 
also many pieces of silver work by the 
Birmingham Guild of Handicraft, the shapes 
of which, by the way—with a few excep- 
tions—are not at all beautiful. There 's 
some good carpenters’ furniture and two 
painted screens from the same exhibition. 


Modern 
Handicrafts. 


point drawings, drawings 00 vellum, . 
gesso work, and shagreen. Shagreen - 
the skin of the shark ground down wil 
extraordinary patience to 4 surface - 
sembling beautifully granulated onc 
England used to be famous for : 
skin. Mr. Paul Cooper is reviving ™* 
work, and has produced some very — 
little boxes, covered with the skin, Wi 





: so 
silver mountings. Two jewel cases 10 ges 


A small special exhibition consists of silver- 
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by the same artist are very beautiful, and 
= trations of them we shall shortly publish. 
t silver point drawings are by Messrs. 
¢. M. Gere, J. E. Southall, and A. J. Gaskin. 
Mr Gere has done excellent book illustra- 
too, with a strong peo line in a primitive 

nner, and it is somewhat surprising to see 
wie - drawn and niggled sketches of archi- 
ain from the same hand. His heads on 
vellum are beautiful water-colour drawings. 
vir, Southall’s silver points show most 
noetie treatment of the figure, combined wits 
-ather lax proportions. Mr. Gaskin’s heads 
-, this method are also good work. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
{rchitectural Association was held in the 
Meeting room of the Royal Institute of British 
\rchitects, No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
W. on Friday last week, the President, Mr. 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected members—viz., Messrs. E. G. 
Cole, |. H. Peacock, J. Bruce Merson, A. 
Wingate, H. G. Coyne, and J. H. Watkins. 
Mesrs. L. Cabuche and F. E. Ravenscroft 
were reinstated as members. 

On the motion of Mr. R. S. Balfour, Hon. 
Sec, a vote of thanks was accorded to Messrs. 
Alired Waterhouse & Son for allowing members 
to visit the University College Hospital exten- 
sion works on February 10, and to Messrs. A. 
Dunbar Smith and C. C. Brewer for allowing 
a visit to the Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
Tavistock-place, on the same date. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. W. H. 
Seth-Smith had given a donation of Io/. to the 
library fund. A vote of thanks having been 
accorded to the donor, 

Mr. A. W. Hennings read the following 
paper, entitled :-— 


The Exterior Treatment of Sharp or Acute 
Angles in Street Buildings. 


“Mr, President and gentlemen, 

The subject of the paver this evening, 
‘Exterior Treatment of Sharp or Acute Angles 
in Street Buildings,’ may seem to some rather 
far-fetched, and indeed it is hardly one that 
comes in student or class days, but sooner or 
later, when you get into active practice, you 
will have a site that is not right-angled, one 
whose prominent corner is much less than a 
right angle, and then you will find it indeed a 
dificult problem. First of all, the plan will 
trouble, for it is very obvious that the sharp 
ngle is of no good to you—-the ground en- 
closed isso small that it is clearly a waste of 
material to enclose it with bricks and mortar, 
and yet in a town the land is so valuable that 
the owner naturally does not like to sacrifice a 
square foot without a very good reason. Then 
agun, the very prominence of the angle seems 
ont it especially fora business entrance ; but 
Whilst its position is apparently so suitable for 
that purpose, it is clear that an entrance so 
placed must mean long passages and conse- 
quent waste to reach the farthest parts of 
the building. I do not propose to-night to 
‘low up this question of plan of the 
“tucture beyond the angle, but mention 
tin passing as one of the factors that will have 
to be considered, My attention to the subject 
was caused in the usual way, viz., having to 
ap various buildings to fit angular sites. 
: tt a few attempts, it struck me that the best 

‘nf todo was carefully to observe what had 
¢ ndone in such instances, and I was some- 

ether say to find how many times the 
= ‘ rege been attempted, and also that very 
sh ¢ attempts could be called really suc- 
aa The recent cutting of important new 
in old localities has resulted in the 
ae of many difficult sites, and, after 
“ge. looking at the various treatments, I 

_ to the conclusion that they all fall 

whe of two heads :—First, the archi- 

oe “ two facades are simply re- 

“i € sharp angle ; secondly, a dis- 
rm treatment to express the angle. 

",the first method is the easiest and 
ad It is, therefore, most generally used, 
Woblem ugh it is really an avoidance of the 
to show’ it is not therefore bad—indeed, I hope 

you some very good effects ; and as 
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long as there is only a flat roof to the building 
there is no difficulty ; but directly a pitched roof 
1S required it is easy to see that the junction of 
the ridge running parallel to each front must 
meet at a great distance back from the angle, 
and will want something to mask it, whilst if 
the angle enclosed is so small that one roof 
only can be used for a covering, the result will 
be a ridge rising towards the broadest part, 
and I venture to think it will pass the wit of 
man to make such a roof presentable on the 
exterior. 

To return to the plan, The first thing that 
suggests itself is to cut off the useless point— 
in fact to truncate the angle—and the amount 
so cut off will depend chiefly upon how much 
land your client is willing to sacrifice. If it is 
only a little there will be only a narrow face to 
treat, and possibly the best thing for this is to 
carry the strings and cornices round and vary 
the windows, but it is surely the most bald 
way of treating it by simply cutting off the 
angle—and some views will be shown you that 
bring out this poorness of design very clearly. 
The right thing to do seems to be a small 
return at right angles to the facades and then 
fill up the intervening space with a wall at 
right angles to the bisection of the angle. This 
at once gives interest, and not only satisfies the 
eye with proper mitres to the strings and 
cornices, but serves a second useful purpose 
by well enclosing any detail put on the end. 
Do not in any case put a distinct feature on 
to the end unless you so enclose it—for the 
inevitable result is that the said feature will 
look stuck on and not grow, as it should, out 
of the structure. 

If, however, a considerable angle can be cut 
off so that there is a reasonably wide face to 
treat, you will at once have room for special 
features if the site and purpose of the building 
warrant it; but the before-mentioned right- 
angled returns to the facades are absolutely 
necessary to enclose and mark it. 

Another way is to sacrifice the point and join 
the two facades by means of a curve. This is 
the most popular way to judge by the number 
of times it occurs in our streets, and any treat- 
ment of this must be ruled by the smaller or 
greater radius of the curve. If small, there is 
very little scope, and perhaps the best thing is 
to simply run the strings to cornices round it ; 
but this requires care, as you will clearly see 
by the effect of a building in Queen Victoria- 
street. Again, the necessity of right-angled 
returns to the facades must be borne in mind ; 
the curve is so much more clearly defined by 
their use, and the breaks, be they small or 
great, at once give a chance to enclose a 
special feature. Still another way to enclose 
the curve is by means of projections taking the 
form of pilasters or strips—examples of both 
will be shown—and there is a very notable 
example of the bold effect of this treatment 
in Mappin & Webb’s premises at the junction 
of the Poultry and Queen Victoria-street. 

There are also samples, and good ones too, 
where there is no break or mark, but the effect 
there seems to have been produced by reason 
of the great size of the curve, and it is really 
the facade continued and can hardly be called 
a treatment of an angle site. Returning to the 
smaller curve, the natural growth upwards 
seems to be towards some sort of turret, and it 
is in this that there are so many failures. So 
long as the features are enclosed by the lines of 
the building they are kept in their places, and 
unless very strange and uncouth do not greatly 
offend. But directly they get clear and are 
outlined against the sky and have to be judged 
on their own merits, the difficulty begins. 
Here it! may be remarked that no amount of 
ingenuity displayed in the formation of a turret 
by transitions from octagons to circles and 
back again—with all sorts of cunning and spicy 
detail will atone for the lack of pleasing outline. 
Many of the competition designs published in 
our technical journals show this extreme clever- 
ness, but when any of them are carriedout, some- 
how the result is not so good, and with humilia- 
tion one has to confess that the sober, simple 
outline to be seen on so many stable turrets 
erected last century are much more satisfac- 
tory than the clever but laboured productions 
of the present day. They are to my mind 
products of that unrestfulness so typical of the 
times. 

As to the window treatment of the curve, 
the size must determine how many windows 
there shall be at each level. If very small, a 
blank end will probably be best, for lintels or 
arches put on a small curve have a very 





uncomfortable and weak look from certain 
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points of view. This is, perhaps,a truism, but 
you will find modern examples of the error. 
There are some very satisfactory treatments 
where a pier is at the centre of the face of the 
curve with windows each side, and certainly 
the effect is strong; it seems to efficiently 
buttress the angle. The introduction of a 
doorway at the base of the curve does not 
seem very desirable, although it is frequently 
done, but it tends to weaken the appearance, 
and its details will inevitably break the clean 
sweep of the curves. : 
Another point for consideration in the treat- 
ment of an angle or of a curved end is—how 
many of the horizontal: features of the facades 
should be taken round or across it. Some are 
necessary to tie it in, but if all are taken across 
the result seems to be merely a continuation of 
the facades, and it will, I think, be very clearly 
shown by the views that the most successful of 
the designs are those where the principal and 
strongest features are used, the subsidiary ones 
being stopped by a pier or return. : 
In City buildings, however, the most diffi- 
cult place to treat properly scems to be the 
shop front. If there is no door the angle is 
obviously a splendid place for the display of 
goods, and piers sutiiciently substantial to 
satisfy the eye are seldom allowed. This isa 
lamentable fact, but still it is a fact that 
you will have to deal with; one that will 
cause you much trouble. To ignore it, 
and treat the building as a design only 
above the shop cornice, is weak, but it is 
the course usually followed, and to judge such 
designs you must see them when the shutters 
are up, when a solid base, sufficient to support 
the superstructure, is apparently formed. An 
answer to this objection is that when the shops 
are in use the streets are so crowded that this 
defect is hidden, but surely it is always possible 
to bring some strong line down, and the right- 
angled returns to the facades before advocated 
will here serve a very useful purpose. 
In domestic or office designs it is nearly 
always possible to get a strong base, as, for 
example, the delightful corner at the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, where the stone- 
work of the base is not only carried right 
round the curve, but its appearance of strength 
emphasised by means of horizontal rustications. 
There is yet another way of treating the 
angle, and that is to so mask it that it is im- 
possible to know that it is an acute angle. 
This is hardly a commendable thing to do, but 
there is an important example in the Bank of 
England at the corner of Princes-street and 
Lothbury. If it were not for the tanks above 
the attic story you would not guess that the 
angle was more than right angle, whereas it is 
really very sharp. No one can deny its clever- 
ness, but it does not seem to be on right lines. 
The City abounds in various angular treat- 
ments, and honest criticism must admit that 
many of them are very clever indeed ; there 
seems to be no lack of imagination in 
them, and oftentimes they must be judged 
by their design and not by their detail. 
The latter is often bad—very bad, and 
would disgrace our Elementary Class of 
Design—but there the design is, and as such 
it is to be criticised. The City is, indeed, a 
glorious school for study, and is a_ great 
example of the truth of the old tale of ‘ Eyes 
and noeyes.’ To those who have learned the 
language the streets become, as it were, an 
open book wherein something good and useful 
can always be read; but how many of us do 
so? Arush from the train to the office in the 
morning, and another rush back in the even- 
ing, gives one but a blurred idea of what is to 
be seen. But go up to town one fine summer’s 
morning—say between four and five, before 
even the workmen begin to get about—and you 
will be astounded at the wealth -of design 
there is to be seen when all the streets are 
quiet, and you can stand to look at a building 
without attracting a crowd. Then you will 
find the charm of London, and at once come 
to the conclusion that many cities we rush to 
see on the Continent are not to be compared 
with ours—not even for picturesqueness. 
What glorious sketches many of the streets 
would make, and perhaps some day we may 
even get some in the Association Sketch-book. 
It is time now to turn to the views. These 
are not by any means exhaustive of the subject, 
but have been taken as types, and in criticising 
them I would ask you to bear in mind the 
point tried to be clearly brought out— that 
credit should be given to the design, even if 
the detail is bad, and that good and clever 





detail must not excuse a poor design.” 
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Mr. Hennings then showed a number of 
lantern slides in illustration of the subject, 
offering some remarks in regard to each view. 
The following remarks refer to those slides of 
which we are able to give illustrations :— 
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Fig. 1. Various Treatments of the Angle, 


1. A diagram showing an angle and _ its 
various treatments, the developments of which 
are obvious. 

3. The treatment of angles simply cut off.— 
Angle in Queen Victoria-street at east end of 
St. Mary, Aldermary.—It is an example of the 
triangle simply truncated, with the few strong 
architectural lines carried round to tie it in, 
the only attempt ata distinctive feature being 
the small elliptical window and depressed 
light below it. The effect is very satisfactory, 
without being strained. 

4. An odd example from the corner of Jewin- 
crescent and Jewin-street. On the crescent 
side the architect has evidently had to consider 
ancient lights, and has thus got a very queer- 
shaped end. An attempt has been made to 
mask it on the second floor with a violent 
feature to give a central line. The effect is 
striking, but not pleasing. 

6. One of the staircase houses, Holborn- 
viaduct. Owing to Farringdon-street cross- 
ing at an angle there are two acute angled 
houses and two obtuse, but the difficulty has 
not been solved, all four houses being treated 
alike. The attempt shown is, however, on 
right lines, as the two faces have right angle 
returns todeal with, mitreing of cornices and 
the intervening space filled with a curved 
wall, the only relief to the latter being panels, 
and possibly the curve would have looked 
better without these disturbing lines. The 
attic angle is crowned with a griffin, and is 
another example of the desire to mark the 
angle with a special feature. The roof diffi- 
culty is shirked. 

12. The Westminster Palace Hotel. This is 
an example of a truncated angle, and very 
broadly treated. Each angle is marked by 
rustications, and the face between brought 
slightly forward. Above the ground floor it 
is relieved by an oriel, the lines of which are 
carried into the upper stories by means of 
the windows above. The attic is crowned by 
a dormer, having unfortunately little con- 
nexion with the balustrades at the side. Above 
is a very steep roof, capped by an iron rail- 
ing. This is one of the few examples in which 
a feature is made of the roof. It is a 
suggestive example, but the detail is poor. 


The Angle Cut off and Rounded, 


This is the third stage in treatment, and is 
perhaps the most useful, and although very 
difficult of treatment and often sadly mis- 
managed, yet London has a few very good 
examples. 

13. An early Victorian example on the north 
side of St. Paul’s Churchyard, carried out in 
the flat cement treatment so loved at that time. 
The only two lines running round are the 
cornice over the shop fronts and the main 
cornice crowning the building. Between these 
two features, and on each facade, and as near 
as they can be got to the angles, are two 
pilasters, and the space between is simply 
rounded, There is a very small break in the 
cornice, and the vertical line of pilasters is 


much in this design, but it is not offensive—a 


negative virtue, perhaps, but Something to be] must be unique—it is hardly possible that such 
another exists in any country. By the side of 


thankful for. 
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marked by blocks in the parapet. There is not po en re 
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said ?—poverty of thought, for the facade is 
simply wrapped round the curve, and there is 
not a single vertical line carried up as a break. 
You will notice that the balconies also run 
round, and the advertiser has not been slow to 
avail himself of such a chance—no nasty mitres 
of molds to prevent the unbroken flow of his 
decoration. There is, however, one point worth 
noticing—the pier is carried up the centre. 

16. Spiers & Pond’s angle in Queen 
Victoria-street, near the Times office. 

Here we have asimple rounded feature, but 
the designer has marked the end of the straight 
facade by a flat pilaster and stopped his main 
cornice there, carrying its lines by means of a 
flat band, Allother strings are carried round 
without change. Above the main cornice there 
is an attic story and large gutter crowned by a 
truncated cone. Note that the dormer gable at 
the side leads up to this, and well supports it. 
The detail is bad, but the whole effect is very 
pleasing, and the designer is to be credited for 
that. 

21, A very sharp corner at the angle of 
Queen Victoria-street and the Poultry —an 
early example of ournew A.R.A. Itis a very 
striking example, andno doubt well known to 
most of you. The curve is a continuation of 
the facades, without any return, but the centre 
of the circular treatment above is well marked 
bya cluster of shafts, further marked at the 
main cornice by a bold gargoyle, and carried 
up into the top story by a flat buttress. All the 
windows are carried round the curve without 
change, the overhang of the first floor ones 
being a little distressing owing to the deep 
recessing of the tracery. The whole is 
crowned witha conical roofand fléche. As a 
design it may be said to wear well, for it does 
not distress by familiarity. 

26. A particularly worthy example at the 
junction of Cannon-street and Budge-row. I 
do not know who designed this, but after 
having haunted all the City angles, this strikes 
me as the best-designed angle there is among 
them. The two facades have a boldly rusti- 
cated return at right angles to the face, and the 
continuation of these to the line bisecting the 
angle gives the centre of the circular treatment. 
All three stories have columnar treatment, the 
lowest Doric, the intermediate Ionic, and the 
top Corinthian. Between these the windows 
are placed, and are thus well confined, whilst 
the columns themselves give plenty of 
verticality, and contrast pleasingly with the 
strong friezes and cornices. The balustrade 
continues the parapet of the fronts, and the 
whole is crowned with a flat, lead-covered 
dome. 

27. This is another view taken to show 
that the diminishing of the columns corrects 
the overhang of the lintels. Altogether I 
would commend this to you as worth careful 
study. Not only is the design harmonious, 
but all the mouldings are refined. 

28. A work of the late John Gibson in 

Bishopsgate. It is very monumental in 
character, and must strike every one who sees 
it. «The main facade is carried through with- 
out a break until the semi-circular end is 
reached, and there occurs a deep return—the 
frieze being flush with the curved face below. 
At two points in the semi-circle are coupled 
columns repeating the overhanging frieze and 
having the cornice mitred round. Each point 
is marked by a group of statuary, and the only 
questionable part of the design is the break of 
the curve. 
29. A bank recently erected in Leeds. The 
plan shows the very awkward site the designer 
had to deal with, and it is undeniable that he 
has produced a very striking and dignified 
building. In this the frieze overhangs all the 
length of the curve, but is broken slightly over 
each column, spanning in a straight line from 
each. This seems to be the fault of the design 
—the breaks make it rather unrestful, whereas 
a clean sweep, such as Wren loved, would 
have been so much more effective. 


Special Features, 


(Mr. Hennings then showed some views 
which he called special features — examples 
out of the common; subjects which their 
designers had treated as peculiar and without 


30. The first one to be noted is one which 
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Snow Hill, 


The buildin 
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at the right hand is 


and the top of the turret swells out in appear 
ance, having rounded pinnacles stuck on. 
whole design is so piled up ter . 
become a chaos of bays and balconies, an 
one of the most unquiet and fidg 
be seen in London. 


part of the same market, but the curves 
is a cartway down to a pac Ratha ” 
station. It seems a pity that the etek 
were not joined anda large archwa se : 
for the vans to go down; but pethape po 
rations are not so greedy of floor space for 
rents as private individuals. The a : 
many-sided on plan—about ten—and stand. n 
aseries of cast-iron legs—perhaps stanchion 
is the better name—running up two joo 
and the brigkwork above has a flat-panelled 
pilaster, placed at right angles to the bisec. 
tion of each angle. The attic has more 
pilasters, in this case fluted, and all mould 
mitred around them. The designer mys: 
have been very fidgety, for ab< we all this he 
could not let the roof alone, but has made it 
in two slopes divided by a bold roll: ang 
above further emphasised it by a series of 
storm lights. Altogether it is very unsatis. 
factory , and unworthy of the City. © 

35. An angle of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. Itis a very attractive feature; 
a very attractive building—one full of corners 
cleverly managed. The bold, strong base is 
an unusual feature—nearly every example you 
have seen hasa door or window here. Outo 
this some beautiful figures and ornament 
enclose a shield, and support a balcony much 
more than a semi-circle on plan; and by 
recessing the angle above between the 
columns space is gained for a small but com. 
plete dome crowned bya figure. It is a great 
pity this building is in a court, and not ina 
broad, open space. 

36. This is a worthy neighbour of the last 
at the corner of Moorgate-street and King’s 
Arms-yard. It is a well-known example, iu 
of beautiful detail—the sort of thing we shouk 
all sketch on the Excursion — and a mos 
pleasing feature ina somewhat bald street 
hope you will not think me presumptuous ii | 
venture to criticise it. The idea of the octagon 
standing over the canted angle and projecting 
slightly beyond the two facades is good, but tts 
sudden beginning from a corbel is a little 
startling, and one feels that the pendants ot the 
outer angles might have looked stronger ti a 
curved corbel rose up to support them. This 
feeling of being detached is again apparent 
above, where, in three cases, the sill lines only 
bind it in, and the lintels of the windows seem 
somewhat wilfully placed below those oi the 
windows adjoining. It is not until you ge 
tothe main cornice that there is a good tic 
where by means of its overhang the face o! the 
octagon is brought into line with the tacaces. 
Above is an octagonal slated roof, which 
seems to be exactly the thing wanted, butts 
finial, a small figure, seems rather doll- like; 
indeed, it wants a second look to see that itis 
a figure. The free introduction of sculpture 
confined between strong lines both vertical 
and horizontally is a very happy idea, - 
gives great interest. Yet, in spite of what’ 
have ventured to call its faults, it is still oneo 
the most beautiful things in the City, an¢ 
wish there were more of them. bee 
37. A very special corner at the junction 
Great Chapel-street and Victoria-street, se 
minster. Both facades are covered by ays 
and a turret is formed at the angle, rp 
faces brought flush with the bays and hoe 4 
to a liberal allowance of strings, cornices, 
balconies. At the base is a projecting por 
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ea discussion as to how far an architect 
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* pros ider his surroundings. 

t ought pyr building in Harley-street, by a 

rth 0 ent member of the Association. There 

* promine jot of plain wall surface, contrasting 
y aot with the angle oriel, which although 

a pleasing y veearance is very simple, and is 
“ rich in appea aia . 

d ided by the well-enclosed sculp- 
. immensely ber idee ee he f th 
on - cornice ties it in at the top of the 


, ture. A ‘ rh 
th here the treatment becomes 
ain aca gle being well-marked by the 

av rhat unexpected figure leading up to the 
held = cornice. The roof is a mansard, and is 
and oat by dormers, but the angle one was 
se rthy of alittle more treatment. It 


pa a ae as though by another hand, and 
04s its very prominence only serves to emphasise its 
nae taidness. Altogether it is a design worth a 
me walk to see and study. ; 

_ >, Treatment of an angle site at Bromley, 
¢ fot Kent. Very sharp angle utilised for the pur- 
et is noses of a free library. The road on the lett is 
{8 on the principal front, and the instruction of the 
mons Committee was to get the entrance at the 
ors angle. By slightly breaking the right hand 


angle a hexagon 1s formed and carried up as a 
tower, being porch on ground floor, lavatory 


on first, and clock-room above. The tower is 
also intended to call attention to the public 
character of the building. 

















Fig. go. An Angle Site at Bromley. 


Inconclusion, Mr. Hennings said he must 
express his thanks for the help given him in the 















































am 0 preparation of the views, notably to Mr. G. 
but its Smith, Mr. F, Osborn Smith, and to the editor 
a little ofthe Builder. 
of the 
er ita Mr. H. D, Searles Wood said he desired to 
Ths propose a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
parent Hennings for his paper and for the interesting 
es om} views he had shown. He thought that they 
$ seem should have similar evenings in every session 
Ol the ~tvenings for the discussion of contemporary 
you get work and honest criticism on it. He also 
od tie, wished to thank those gentlemen who had 
e of the assisted Mr. Hennings with his photographs, 
agades. for he knew of some of the difficulties in 
which getting photographic views of London build- 
but it mgs. Mr. Hennings had very successfully 
he malysed the various views and had empha- 
+] Lb 


‘sed various faults and beauties shown by 
ulpture them. It would have been interesting to have 
































































~_ tad the names of the architects of the build- 
‘a, oT ‘ngs illustrated. He was afraid that architects 
what Wee a great deal too modest in regard to 
mee heir work, It would greatly add to the 
, and interest of the study of architecture if buildings 
fees Were signed, and he was glad to say that one 
ction ot * wo modern architects did that. 
ytoe tab H. Seth-Smith, in seconding the vote 
“f os anks, said he supposed that of all the dis- 
oe uring things which one saw in London, 
se ‘ ng certain badly treated angles and 
€s, ro on were the most offensive. They could 
5 pore * ave had, therefore, a more useful paper to 
PP aS students of architecture, and now that 
A io : Fey. had their attention particularly 
gabe hee angles, they were more likely to 
Renal hits their treatment and possibly get 
ings herd they their own work. What they had 
nar me oh t evening rather emphasised the view 
oper Pree heard expressed, viz., the importance 
not the in pee in London architecture, as dis- 
7 “A of bal os from country work, where one did 
sage © dutch look for work with monumental 
mr the sitet aceling. He did not mean that 
ode heir oe stould be so classical or rigid in 


gms as to lose picturesqueness, nor 











that they should treat their angles in a very 
severe way. The views they had seen that 
night which they most commended could not 
by any ‘means be called severe; some were 
distinctly picturesque, such, for instance, as 
those of the Institute of Accountants and 
the Insurance Company, in Moorgate-street. 
There were two angles which might have 
been referred to by the Jecturer, one being the 
very acute angled corner of the Constitutional 
Club in Northumberland-avenue, which was 
very well-treated ; and the other the angle, 
which was also very good, of the National 
Liberal Club. Mr. Waterhouse always 
seemed to set a good example of trying 
to treat the angles of his buildings well. 
In looking at the views he felt how 
difficult it was to treat angle windows 
and how frequently unsatisfactory was the 
attempt to get anything like a large amount 
of glass. A bay window carried up a corner 
with a lot of mullions always gave weak- 
ness to what ought to be the strongest part. 
So many of these angles faced main streets 
that they were always valuable features ; and 
they were the best points from which to see 
processions and that sort of thing, and where 
there was a good deal of glass there was always 
this difficulty of fenestration. Hethought more 
might be done in sharp angles by smaller 
features—carrying up buttresses and crowning 
them by small features. Of course, it was very 
difficult to do unless one made a kind of octagon 
and emphasised that by buttresses. He had 
seen some, which pleased him very much, with 
— delicately - finished finials against the 
sky. 

Mr. S. Flint Clarkson said that Mr. Hennings 
started with acute angles, but he dealt with 
angles generally. He did not think that Mr. 
Hennings had sufficient regard for the acute 
angle in itself, for he appeared to treat it as 
though it were a nuisance. He (the speaker) 
did not think that acute angles should be looked 
upon in any other way than as one of the points 
in the planning of a city or a building, afford- 
ing thereby an opportunity for the architect. 
As to Mr. Hennings’s dislike to angled door- 
ways, on the ground that they had a tendency 
to confuse the plan and give a certain amount 
of room to wasted passage, that had been 
very well put by an architect, who said that a 
doorway should lead in the most direct way 
from the principal thoroughfare to the heart of 
the building. With an acute angled corner 
they could select no part of the building which 
more completely failed to answer that end. 
Mr. Hennings had not spoken with much 
enthusiasm of the corner at Lothbury of Sir 
John Soane’s Bank. It seemed to him (the 
speaker) that however often they saw it they 
could not fail to think highly of the feature. 
The architect had grappled with the difficulty 
in a very remarkable way, and had produced 
an effect which was beautiful in_ itself, 
He thought that the subject of the 
corner treatment of buildings was part of 
a still larger subject, viz., that each building, 
or each block of buildings, should have its own 
unity. The treatment of the flank was quite 
as important as the treatment of the angle in 
reference to the general effect of the city, and 
the general effect of a building. The shapeless 
flanks of buildings were an injury to the archi- 
tecture of London and of all towns. No 
sooner did some buildings rise above those 
near them, than they disclosed an outline 
which was simply the result of accident, and 
which was distinguished by a decided want of 
amenity. Flanks might very well have been 
treated by Mr. Hennings, especially as he 
dealt with the National Provincial Bank of 
England, the corner of which building was 
really a flank. He wanted to throw out a 
practical suggestion as to corners, viz., that the 
public authorities should have a right to object 
to corners which were obviously absurd—to 
such a corner as was to be seen at Dowgate- 
hill, which must have been intended as a joke. 
He would suggest that if the angle was 
more acute than a certain angle (he would 
suggest 634 deg.), then the public authorities 
should, under such powers as were given under 
Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act, or an extension 
of it, prohibit the erection of such an angle— 
should be able to say, in fact, ‘“ You shall not 
erect that angle unless a certain curve can be 
turned between two enclosing sides of the 
angle.” If something of this kind were done, 
it would conduce to the amenity of towns. No 
individual had any right to perpetrate a 
monstrosity. Of course we all knew when 
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was how an individual owner should be per- 
suaded not to do such things. In the great 
thoroughfare soon to be constructed in London 
(the Holborn to Strand scheme), which ought to 
be one of the most remarkable works of the 
century, there wauld be a considerable number 
of acute angles, and he hoped that the con- 
trolling authority would see that each building 
to be erected should be a monumental building, 
in the sense that it should not have fronts and 
flanks, but be complete in itself, and designed 
with an idea of the points from which it would 
be seen. Some of the unfortunate results in 
recent street construction should be avoided in 
the present great scheme. 

Mr. Bulmer Booth, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, said that in walking through the City 
one could not fail to be struck with the different 
manner in which angles had been treated. 

Mr. G. B. Carvill said he quite endcrsed 
what Mr. Hennings had said as to the hidden 
beauties of London noticeable in the early 
morning, when few people were about. With 
regard to the illustrations they had seen, he 
thought they all pointed to the fact that 
architects should avoid angled doorways : but 
then there was this difficulty—viz., that clients 
generally stipulated that an angled doorway 
must be provided, whatever the angle. Con- 
sequently, architects ought to endeavour to 
make these features, when _ provided, look 
well from all points of view. He thought the 
material was an important point in the matter 
Certain doorways were put up in brickwork 
which ought to be in stone ; to see bricks cor- 
belling out with a great deal of weight on the 
top was a source of weakness. 

Mr. M. Garbutt said that the title of the 
paper was “The Treatment of Sharp or 
Acute Angles in Buildings,’ and the net result 
of Mr. Henning’s remarks appeared to he 
“Don’t treat the angle at all, but cut it off.” 
The first view was the only illustration of the 
actual treatment of a sharp angle; all the 
others had been more or less cut off. There 
was one sort of angle which Mr. Hennings 
had said nothing about which was the most 
difficult of all, perhaps, to treat, viz., the big 
angle that included several buildings and that 
was generally treated, with poor effect, as one 
large convex curve. The angle at the junction 
of Charing Cross-road and High-street, St. 
Giles’, was an example. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie said that the lecture 
reminded him of a paper by Mr. Baggallay a 
few years ago and it might very well be read 
in conjunction with Mr. Baggallay’s paper. 
He did not agree with Mr. Clarkson’s remarks 
as to the need of public authorities prohibiting 
the erection of buildings with certain objection- 
able angles ; he thought the authorities ought 
not to be allowed to make such corners, for 
they could very often be avoided in the laying 
out of new streets and were, in fact, avoided in 
many places. Public authorities, however, 
sinned most egregiously in this matter —in 
Rosebery-avenue, for instance, were to be seen 
several knife-edged building sites, the knife 
edge being very frequently at the corner of a 
street. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said he agreed with Mr. Searles Wood that it 
would be well if some papers read before them 
were a little less formal; the Association 
wanted to bring in all members and get them 
to express their opinions freely. Mr. Hennings 
came amongst them as an old friend, and he 
had treated his subject in a conversational way 
to the advantage of all of them. He thought 
it would be a good thing if in papers read 
before them there were a little less fear of 
criticising modern work—an architect could 
not be always successful in his work, and it 
would be a good thing to have the criticism of 
others. He agreed with Mr. Seth-Smith’s 
remarks as to the value of picturesqueness. 
No doubt it was a very desirable thing to have 
picturesque buildings, but in a great city 
grandeur, nobility, and dignity were beiter and 
more suitable. Those qualities were shown 
in the buildings of Brussels, and in Belgium 
generally, where in some of the out-of-the- 
way churches some magnificent effects and 
grandeur were to be seen, though the detail 
was often poor and wanting. No subject 
seemed to be more suitable for discussion, as 
no feature of a building was so often a failure 
as an acute angle at the corner of a building. 
In Paris, architects were more successful 
in their angle treatment, and he would have 
been glad had Mr. Hennings brought some 
examples of the way angles were treated in 
Paris. As tothe remarks made about cutting 
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off the angle, in his opinion that was the right 
thing to do ; the mistake was to try and treat 
it acutely. A more satisfactory way was to 
treat it either circular or flat. One could not 
help feeling that the circular treatment was 
generally the most satisfactory. Very heartily 
did he concur with Mr. Henning’s idea that 
the circular treatment should have distinct 
enclosing lines. The corner of the Bank of 
England was a splendid example of broad angle 
treatment. Our general treatment of angles 
should be on the idea that proportion was more 
valuable than detail ; the problem was to obtain 
a broad and bold design as against a feather 
edge and small treatment. We are too apt to 
let small things and details injure the effect of 
our great masses in design. 

The vote of thanks was then put to the 
meeting and very heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Hennings, in reply, said he had found 
great difficulty in getting the names of the 
architects whose buildings he had referred to. 
He thought Mr. Clarkson was wrong in 
thinking that he looked upon corners as a 
nuisance. What he had said was that as a rule 
they had been badly treated, and that there 
were only a few good examples. As to the 
subject of facades, he had purposely ex- 
cluded them, as the title of his paper showed. 
And he had excluded the subject of angle treat- 
ment to whole blocks of buildings, as he felt it 
was opening up another subject altogether. 
He knew of several knife-edge sites in London. 
He admitted what the President said about the 
dignity of buildings, and we should look at that 
more than the detail. We were all too apt to 
lose ourselves over little bits of detail, letting 
the greater things, which struck most people, 
go by. Often a commonplace building was 
more dignified than one on which an architect 
had spent days and days of thought. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on March 9, when Mr. 
C. E. Bateman will read a paper on “ Small 
Houses.” 

The meeting then terminated. 
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CARPENTERS’ 
OLD ENGLISH HALLS AND MANSIONS. 


GREAT houses form too conspicuous a class 
of buildings to be left out of a series of lectures 
on matters relating to building, and accord- 
ingly lam happy to be able with the help of 
photographs to give you some account of 
English halls and mansions. 

I think it may help you in following what I 
have to say if in a very few words I give an 
outline of what course was run by the larger 
English dwelling-house as we are about to 
consider it. We shall find that the first stage 
was the castle. Originally built chiefly as the 
stronghold of Norman barons when they 
fortified themselves against all comers, castles 
by degrees became more commodious, and 
eventually were occupied as dignified and 
peaceful residences. A few continue to be so 
occupied to the present day. The grand 
example of this type is Windsor—the only 
really splendid palace at the disposal of the 
Queen of this rich country—and an illustrious 
type of the first division of my subject. I pro- 
pose toclose with someviews of Windsor. 

The next step was the Hall. This Hall was 
originally one large room, more like a noble 
sort of barn than a house, enjoying some sort 
of protection, either from a palisade, or a 
mound, or a wide ditch, and at first did not 
consist of much more than one roomy building 
where the owner of a Manor and many of his 
feudal retainers lived in a very rough way 
indeed. By degrees, as the feudal system was 
relaxed and manners changed, more con- 
venience was attained ; the dependent build- 
ings were increased in number and in com- 
fort, but the Hall proper remained still the core 
or centre of the mansion, and in some cases 
became a fine structure. 

The best example of a hall of this type is 
Haddon Hall, in Derbyshire. The older build- 
ings of Penshurst and the moated house at 
Hever would furnish other good instances 
within easy reach of London, and as is the case 
with the castle a few halls, more or less 
modernised, linger on as residences to the 
present day; though the majority of them, if 
not enlarged and modernised, have now 
dropped down to the position of farmhouses, 
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The hall was succeeded by the mansion, 
a dwelling-liouse proper, extensive and stately. 
This kind of house is the product of the time 
when war had ceased in our islands, and when 
something like internal safety had followed a 
long period of disturbance and strife. So it 
was during and after Elizabeth’s time that 
mansions began to be built in many parts of 
the country. Many of the great houses which 
date from her reign are still in use, and in 
not a few cases they remain but little altered. 
The finest example of an Elizabethan man- 
sion within easy reach of London is the Prime 
Minister's house at Hatfield; but there are 
many others with well-known and almost 
historic names. 

To this class of house there succeeded in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, large, 
ambitious buildings of Classic architecture, 
such, for example, as Burley or Castle Howard, 
Blenheim or Chatsworth, and also a compara- 
tively homely type of dwelling-house copied 
from Dutch originals, and in what is now 
usually termed the Queen Anne style of dwell- 
ing. In our own day there has grown up an 
excellent, comfortable, but picturesque type of 
country house of which it would be easy to 
select excellent examples, but we have not 
time for either the one or the other of these 
last-named types, and what I have to say to 
you will, as my title indicates, stop at the hall 
and the mansion ; though I must for the sake 
of completeness make some reference to what 
preceded both, in the earliest times when great 
residences began to be built here. 

The very earliest great houses were the 

villas or houses of the great Roman colonists 
who lived on estates which they had seized in 
various parts of the island and which they 
cultivated ; they were built and occupied during 
the first four centuries, A.D. They really were 
great farmhouses, though unlike the buildings 
now used for farming purposes. They were 
called ville, but a Roman villa was utterly 
unlike what we call a villa. Nothing is left 
standing which rises above the ground-line in 
the case of any Roman dwelling-house in 
England ; but the lower part of walls, the 
pavements, and the pit or pits dug for heating 
apparatus remain in many cases, and enable us 
to understand the plan. The villas do not 
seem to have been lofty, but to have spread 
over a good extent of ground. In the 
large ones there were generally two great 
courts or quadrangles. Inthe front quadrangle 
stood the dwelling, which often occupied 
three sides of a square, though in not a few 
instances the remains show an L-shaped plan, 
as if a main block and one wing only had been 
built. There seems to have been in many 
cases a covered passage or verandah along the 
front of the building, and the windows and all 
the doors opened into it, and there were no 
internal corridors. At the back of this quad- 
rangle was a second, with barns, stabling, and 
sheds. These places were not fortified, a fact 
which shows how strongly the Romans 
occupied this country. When the Romans left, 
the villa served for long as stores of 
building material, but probably few of the 
houses erected down to the Norman Conquest 
with these, or with any other materials were 
anything else than simple and of moderate 
dimensions ; at any rate, none remain. 
After the Norman Conquest a great deal of 
solid building was done, and many of the 
Norman nobility did what the Romans had 
done before them, and erected dwellings on 
their estates. But their hold on the country 
was less secure than that of the Romans, and 
possibly their distrust of one another was, not 
without reason, great; consequently what 
they built were strongholds, which the Roman 
villas were not. The usual Norman castle was 
a massive square tower, several stories high ; 
the lowest story was as a rule given up to 
housing cattle, and the main part of the 
castle began at the level of the first floor, and 
was reached by an outside staircase. Several 
stories succeeded, with a stair in the thickness 
of the wall leading from one floor to the next, 
and each floor got light through small and 
narrow windows. On the top floor was the 
mouth of the well, which was carried up from 
the foundation in the thickness of the wall, so 
that if the tower were attacked and the 
enemy got possession of the lower floor the 
besieged taking refuge aloft would not be short 
of water. Such a tower is called a keep. A 
very large one (though much decayed) forms 
the castle at Rochester, but many exist of less 
bulk, though perhaps not less height. 
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encircled by a ditch Closed space 
5 Saver sallenke — mound, and Often by 
protected area, buildings of Various aatively 
erected to serve as cattle <} on Sorts were 
stabling. All these were pile and even 
the Norman time and have en rte hy _ timber jp 
leaving the keep standing alone wr Ate 
Keep does. Thirty castles are rec — 
been built in the Conqueror’s ; eign €d to have 
more were built in the reign of Stephen many 
architecture of the buildings and thus. 
ment gradually changed as the peal an 
of churches changed, one conspic, itecture 
provement being the substitution a rt 
timber in fences and attachied buildin tg ” 
As time went on men built er he, 
buildings under the protection of the iin eet 
im many cases, much land was taken in an 
an inner and an outer enclosure sath n and 
inner and outer bailey, became cust * the 
The Tower of London is an excellent evs 
of a keep with a mass of adjuncts Thee 
called White Tower is the great Norma; 5 
and the various additional buildings page 
surrounded by an immense artificia! ade 
now dry, but formerly full of water and forstian 
a great protection to the fortress. This, whicr 
now goes by the undignified name ‘oj the 
Tower Ditch is an instance of what is com 
monly termed a moat—i.c., a broad and deep 
artificial channel surrounding a castle , + hall 
and full of water. ; bids 
For several centuries men continued tp 
enlarge old castles and build new ones til! the 
introduction of gunpowder destroyed the valye 
of castles as strong places, the latest built being 
said to be Longford Castle, 1591. In a few 
instances castles have been kept up as lordly 
residences, and are occupied at the present day 
as such. None of these equals or approaches 
Windsor, but Alnwick and Warwick may be 
named as castles which are still occupied 
by noble owners in state and comfort. 
We must not forget the remarkable fact that 
all this time and all over England great dwell. 
ings were being erected of a quite different 
type ; not in the least fortified, yet far more 
secure than the castle ; peaceful residences, in 
which the inmates lived not only in consider. 
able comfort, but free from alarms, attack, or 
plunder. You will have guessed, perhaps, 
that I am alluding to the monastic buildings, 
abbeys, priories, nunneries ; in short, the 
religious houses which had existed indeed 
before the Conquest, but were much more 
frequently built after it, and became more 
conspicuous and important during the three 
centuries which followed. Safe from pillage 
and violence all through those lawless and 
turbulent times under the protection of reli- 
gion, the monasteries were systematically 
arranged for the public life of a considerable 
community dwelling together under a rule of 
life, but. the head of each such community 
mostly had a dwelling of his or her own, and 
this dwelling, when the monastery was large, 
was itself extensive and almost luxurious 
Such dwelling-houses as that of the Abbot ot 
Westminster (now the Deanery) or that of the 
wealthy Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds must be 
looked upon as the first instances of what we 
call an English gentleman's house. 
Having now touched briefly upon the Roman 
villa, the Norman keep, the castle, and the 
Abbot’s house, we will turn to that form a 
considerable and semi-fortitfied English dwell 
ing-house to which I have already referred— 
the hall. 
A dwelling-house which was at least strong 
enough to keep away marauders, and which 
might, perhaps, even resist attack in the times 
of civil war, was wanted by most men who had 
anything to lose : and wherever such a house 
existed its shelter formed a protection for farm 
servants and other retainers, so that it required 
to be roomy. Space and some amount s 
strength against attack were therefore 0 
features which we should expect to find. sue 
a house is sometimes called a grange and some- 
times a manor house, but most often and most 
correctly a hall. In its simplest and — 
form the hall, as has been pointed out, - 
a single large and comparatively roomy apt” 
ment, with a fire-place in the middle of the d * 
and a hole in the roof to let out the smoke, ~ 
was both the living and sleeping place of = 
folk on the estate. The lord of the me 
occupied one end of the hall, and at that ape “ 
floor was raised one step, forming what ae a 
the dais, on which stood the table wee sore 
So simple and rude an arrangemen 
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the Norman conquest ; and one step 
another was taken towards providing 
ely alter rooms for various purposes without 


ia yarious é : ; is 

“re e he use of the big hall. A passage 
en Nets ti from a well-known authority 
® W 


tionary of the “A. P.S.”) describes 
the di ell what the hall had become by 
ler middle of the fourteenth century :— 
‘ the one large room specially termed the 





“In : 

any mer and his household were to be 
he i hen at home during the day, unless 
ge- hon were in the chapel or the bed-chamber. 
ure it served a audience chamber, as dining room, 
im- 3s dormitory (even so late as the middle of the 
f giteenth century), and sometimes as chapel. 
Its shape Was usually that of a parallelogram, 
sive having at the upper end a raised pace or dais, 
and, occupied on one side bya buffet and on the 
and other by an oriel window ; the lower end was 
vey fivded off for a width of from 6 ft. to ro ft. for 
ary 4 passage called the screens, formed by a par- 
Nple tition called a spur (or sometimes spear), in 
$0 which were the entrances to the hall and 
ceep the hatches, bars, or serving places for 
all the baker, the brewer, the cook, and the 
nea, yintner, while above was an open gallery for 
hg musicians.” Adjoining the upper end, or dais, 
-— was the cellar, often on the same level as the 
the hall, and so placed as to be under the master’s 
— control. Over the cellar was mostly a parlour, 
deep called a solar, often reached by an external 
hall daircase, and there were a few bedrooms, 
= Variations constantly occur, but this description 
“Ps inthe main will apply to most of the country 
— houses built and lived in in England between 
— the Norman Conquest and the accession of 

e. Henry VIII, say 1066 to 1500. 
dev The hall and adjoining apartments, con- 
ry situting the main house, stood sometimes en a 
nm. plot of ground protected by mote, or ditch, or 
peer if not that at least by a fence. Sometimes the 
ay be mote came close to the main walls, as at 
no Ightham Mote, in Kent; sometimes the 
os enclosure was lined (as the outer enclosing 
baci. wall of a castle had been) with lower build- 
— ings, partly for living rooms, partly for 


stabling. The external walls were battle- 
mented. The openings were small, except the 
main gateway, which was carefully protected 
and mostly had a portcullis, and if there 





ren was a mote there was a drawbridge. As 
rh the house grew more extensive and impor- 
¥ « tanta growth which took place slowly— 
sal the plan of the heart of the house, namely, 
we the hall and the rooms adjacent, remained 
ad much as it had been from the beginning, but 
ests the added rooms increased in number, size, and 
illage importance ; and among them was very often 
Sa a private chapel. 

tei Anexcellent example of the mansion of the 





iourteenth century, with some later additions 
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one 3 and enlargements, is Haddon Hall, in Derby- 
aa sire, situated on the river Wye, between 
nail Bakewell and Matlock, an extremely pic- 
“— turesque building belonging to the Dukes of 
large, Rutland, in good preservation, but not occupied 
rious tow as a residence. Here the hall with its 
bot of dais, and its passage with a minstrel’s gallery 
of the ya remains, though its ornamental roof has 
at te age and a great range of kitchens, 
sat We tries, sculleries, &c., stand at the lower 
tnd, and a beautiful solar, or parlour, at the 
—_ lige This forms the central block of the 
id. the ae On each side of this block is a quad- 
= ae ¢, of which the exterior buildings form 
dwell vyt pes They consist of ranges of rooms, 
eae 8s ¢ chapel. Haddon Hall may perhaps, 
"elore, be described as one large parallelo- 
strong an m into two rather irregular quadrangles 
which ’ sgh all and its belongings. 
times bul Aap from outside it is the surrounding 
ho had ea only that are seen, and as they are 
“house ~ Ai stories high with battlemented para- 
farm “ — make a brave show. There are 
quired the od” one a simple one belonging to 
unt of bey when most of the structure was 
ve the —famely, the fourteenth century ; the 
Such rah more elaborate and very conspicuous 
| some: ce tower, with architectural features 
d most oo + a date near the end of the fifteenth 
sarliest fesitiee very fine ball-reom was erected in 
it, was ~~ nth century, probably taking the place 
apart: te € structure of less importance. Both 
¢ door, ~ and in this is one of the most marked 
ke, and * of Haddon Hall, and it is the most 
of the mM i its air of stateliness. There is no 
manor ‘and no trace remains of any ancient 
art the “ag € except a fine old detached walled 
; called Mebane Beglected and out of cultivation. 
he sat. Pcaresgae formal garden and a famous and 
began ue terrace adjoin the exterior of the 
ch suc: ball-r 


buildings, is built of masonry, but there exists 
in Cheshire and Lancashire a whole series of 
buildings of this class, which are timber-built, 
and which it:may be convenient to refer to here, 
though many of them were built later on, at the 
Same time in fact as the more stately Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean mansions, which are 
about to engage our attention. 

These halls are locally called black-and- 
white work, and it is really not a bad name. 
Starting from a masonry base, they have each 
wall constructed of timber framing, made with 
timbers of large scantling placed not far apart 
and coloured black, and all the panels between 
the timbers are filled with plastering, which it 
is the custom to keep very white, so that the 
contrast between the black and the white is 
startlingly vivid. 

Some of these halls are structures of con- 
siderable size, and include the traditional hall 
with its customary dais and high table, the 
passage crossing it at the lower end, and the 
solar or parlour; and in more than one in- 
stance the structure stands on land surrounded 
by a mote, only crossed by a drawbridge, so 
as to be fairly secure. Between the main 
timbers it is often customary to introduce bent 
pieces, so as to enrich the surface, and some 
of these buildings are highly, not to say ex- 
cessively, ornamented in this way. 

Mr. Henry Taylor, in his book, enumerates 
thirty examples of halls in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, almost all half-timbered and with 
quaint names. Some of the best are Agecroft 
Hall, in Pendlebury, Wardley Hall, Hall i’ th’ 
Wood, Denton Hall, Speke Hall, Moreton Old 
Hall, Bramhall Hall, and the very ancient 
Baguley Hall. 

Returning for a moment to the actual hall— 
meaning the apartment, not the entire building 
—I may mention as an existing example 
the hall of the Deanery at Westminster, for- 
merly the Abbot's lodging, and which retained 
the hearth in the middle of the floor to a recent 
period, and still retains the louvre out of which 
the smoke had to escape. This hall is, | 
believe, used as the dining hall of Westminster 
School. The hall took strong root in England, 
and in colleges and public positions a hall was 
usually erected. The finest of these was 
Westminster Hall ; the most beautiful, Middle 
Temple Hall. Others within easy reach are 
the great hall at Lambeth Palace, now the 
library, the hall at Hampton Court Palace, and 
St. George's Hall, Windsor. There are others 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and of recent erec- 
tions we have the sumptuous hall of Lincoln's 
Inn, and the vaulted one at the Law Courts. 
Returning to the English dwelling-house, 
when at last some sense of security spread 
through the country, the mote and the draw- 
bridge, the battlements and the small external 
windows gave way to more convenient but less 
strong buildings. 

What is meant by times of unrest and 
trouble—and, one may add, what is meant by 
the times of quiet and security which followed 
—may be illustrated by a passage in “The 
Annals of an Old Manor House,” an interesting 
book by Frederick Harrison, giving the history 
of the manor and manor-house of Sutton, near 
Guildford. ‘“ During four centuries,” he writes, 
“the manor of Sutton is continually changing 
hands, passing from the Crown to the Crown 
favourites; back again to the Crown and 
thence into a new line. Itis thus during four 
centuries tossed about like a racquet ball from 
chief to chief as were scores of estates 
in the South if they were worth the 
having. It passes successively to eight or ten 
families. More than ten times it was forfeited 
to the Crown. At least ten times the owner of 
it or the immediate heir to it is beheaded, at- 
tainted, or killed in civil war. It passes from 
King to baron, and from baron back to King, 
from Red Rose to White Rose, from York to 
Lancaster, and during the Wars of the Roses 
it is not easy to say at any given time to whom 
it belongs in law. It is held in turn, among 
other owners, by the Conqueror, by his 
favourite Robert Malet, by King Stephen, by 
his son William Earl of Warren, by Henry IL, 
by King John, by the Lord Basset, by Roger 
Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, by Hugh Despenser, by 
Edward III., by Edmund of Woodstock, half- 
uncle of Edward III., by Roger Mortimer, Earl 
of March, by John, Earl of Kent, by Joan, Fair 
Maid of Kent, afterwards the wife of the Black 
Prince, and by Thomas, Earl of Kent, her son. 
Thence it passed by marriage to John, Earl of 
Somerset, the son of John of Gaunt. At last, 
by the death of various Beauforts, who fell in 
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Haddon Hall, like the great majority of these 





battle, or on the scaffold, in the Wars of the 





Roses, the inheritance ultimately passed, in 
1468, to Margaret Richmond, the mother of 
Henry VII. She included it in her marriage 
settlement with Thomas, Ear! of Derby, and at 
her death in 1509, she left the manor to Henry 
VIIL, her grandson. 

But feudalism practically ends with the battle 

of Bosworth. Henry VIII. and his grandmother 
quietly retain the property for thirty-six years. 
Then, in 1561, Henry grants the estates to 
W eston, a favoured comrade and friend, to 
build himself a Stately mansion ; and from that 
day to this the property has remained in the 
same family, and has descended peacefully 
from father to son, or from kinsman to kins- 
man.’ The family founded by Sir Richard 
Weston is a Roman Catholic one, and the his- 
torian can say of the Manor of Sutton that it is 
one of the few estates still remaining in 
England of which we can positively assert that 
it has never for a day passed away from 
Catholic hands, and wherein the Mass has 
been continually celebrated from the time of 
our Saxon kings. 
_ “The revolution in habits and ideas implied 
in the building of a first-rate manor on 
purely pacific principles without any defensive 
character at all,” observes Mr. Harrison, “ is one 
of the most important in the history of manners. 
For five centuries, perhaps, no man of mark 
had ever built a residence in the country 
without providing for the case of its needing to 
be defended, at least against a mob. _ Sir 
Richard Weston, who was himself a soldier of 
experience, and could remember the battle of 
Bosworth, builds a house in which no trace of 
war appears, even by way of ornament. The 
forty years of Tudor sovereignty had done 
their work, the King’s peace was so perfectly a 
habit that the Minister of Henry VIII. takes no 
more heed of defending his house than would 
a Minister of Victoria.” 

In the early years of the sixteenth century 
the self-willed Henry VIII. mounted the throne, 
and by him the religious houses. to which allu- 
son was made earlier in the lecture, were all 
closed, their inmates turned out, and all their 
vast landed property was taken possession of 
by the King, and the bulk of it was granted by 
him to courtiers who had served and pleased 
him. A result of this was that many poor 
families became wealthy, and that many 
hitherto unknown men came to the top ; and 
not only were broad acres distributed, but, 
in many instances, monastic buildings, both 
palatial and well built, standing on them, 
which were, at any rate, available as a stone 
quarry, yielding building material ready 
squared and wrought. 

These accessions of wealth were confirmed 
and consolidated during the long and _ pros- 
perous reign of Elizabeth, not forgetting that 
much money was brought into the country as 
the result of the plunder of the Spaniards 
which was extensively carried on by privateer- 
ing and private venturers. The consequence 
of all this was that in the latter years of Henry 
VIII. and in the time of Elizabeth, and aiter- 
wards in that of James I., many great houses, 
and even mansions almost deserving to be called 
country palaces, were erected. The greater 
number were upon a scale of dignity and 
extent quite eclipsing the old halls and manor 
houses. Halls, however, still continued to be 
built by men of moderate means who required 
a residence. 

The Elizabethan buildings, and the Jacobean 
ones which succeeded, possess much interest 
because they represent the English Renaissance. 
In other words, the English form of the tran- 
sition from the architecture which we call 
Gothic to that which we call Classic. Let me 
illustrate what I mean by examples. Henry 
VII.’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey is one of the 
latest structures built in the Gothic style ; and 
it and, indeed, the whole abbey are well-known 
examples of English Gothic. The Banqueting 
House in Whitehall and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
may serve as examples of the matured Classic 
style, but between the dates of Henry VII.'s 
Chapel and of the earliest of the Classic struc- 
tures there intervenes a period of more than 
100 years, and in that century the Elizabethan 
mansion attracted to itself the best efforts of 
architecture at an epoch of considerable and 
increasing prosperity, and consequently a build- 
ing epoch. 

ye been explained, the hall had been 
usually surrounded by buildings which created 
for it a hollow square; and a certain number 
of the mansions which succeeded especially 
the stately ones, are planned so as to enclose a 





quadrangle, oF possibly two quadrangles, 
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though they are not in other respects like the 
old pian; but the arrangement of a hollow 
square is a rather gloomy one for the English 
climate, and now that the need for anything 
like a shut-in dwelling-house had gone by, a 
new disposition of plan grew up, in which 
there were no internal courts, and all windows 
and openings looked out on the surrounding 
land, and got light and air therefrom. 

This sort of Elizabethan mansion was mostly 
a long block of building with a projecting wing 
at each end, and in many cases a middle pro- 
jection containing the porch ; the result often 
being a ground plan in outline like a 
capital E. 

This E plan was followed in many of the 
great houses of this reign, and it has been 
asserted that a tacit compliment to the Queen 
was implied in this adoption of the initial letter 
of her name as the outline of the house. 
Whether this was at the time really intended 
is not quite clear. 

These mansions were full of windows, and 
these windows almost always have stone 
mullions and transoms. Never before, or 
since, have dwelling-houses seemed so greedy 
of the light of heaven as these. Big bay 
windows abound, and run up two stories or 
three stories, and look splendidly roomy and 
bright. The stories are not so lofty as we 
make them now, but there is plenty of space. 
The gables, when they occur, are often 
fantastic in shape ; the chimneys are always 
conspicuous, and generally extremely rich in 
ornament, usually in cut or moulded brick- 
work ; and the entrances are often marked by 
a picturesque and sometimes fantastic group of 
features. 

The style of these Elizabethan buildings is, 
as has been pointed out, a transition. What 
was being gradually abandoned was the Gothic 
style as it had been employed in domestic 
buildings. What was being introduced was 
the revived Classic, which had made its ap- 
pearance in Italy. In other words, the Renais- 
sance was going on, and the fusion between 
the two manners, one on the wane the other 
on the increase, led to a very picturesque sort 
of building ; and a great deal of variety is 
occasioned by the fact that in some buildings 
the general treatment is more Classic than 
Gothic, while in.others it is more Gothic than 
Classic. 

Rushton is an example where the quadrangle 
is very Classic, though the exterior has a good 
deal of Gothic feeling. Cobham shows both 
at one glance. In one or two particulars, 
however, these buildings are all of them 
Classic, The most striking one is the pre- 
valence of symmetry in the general treatment. 
The idea seems early to have taken root, that 
whatever was done at the:right hand should be 
repeated at the left. The entrance is at the 
centre, and in such examples as Montacute 
the most rigid application of the law of 
symmetrical arrangement prevails, It un- 
questionably adds a certain amount of dignity, 
but it introduces a good deal of stiffness, and if 
you compare Montacute with Haddon you will 
recognise that the increased dignity constantly 
entails a loss of the picturesque. ‘ 

A rather more technical observation follows. 
In all Elizabethan work it is noticeable that 
the horizontal lines of the building are made 
more emphatic. In a Tudor or an Edwardian 
hall or manor house it sometimes happens that 
the windows are opened in outer walls, which 
in other respects are unmarked by features, 
and if there is anything added to mark exter- 
nally the fact that the building is divided into 
stories inside, it consists in a narrow strip of 
moulding which an architect calls a string- 
course. In the Elizabethan houses the division 
into stories is more strongly marked—very 
often by a sort of cornice, or, if not that, by a 
strongly-marked series of mouldings ; and at 
the summit of the wall there is almost invaria- 
bly a well-marked cornice large enough to 
throw a strong line of shadow. 

These stories and cornices and this symmetry 
are of course directly derived from the Italian 
buildings of the time, but it is not easy to guess 
what gave rise to not a few features, especially 
ornaments, which occur very generally, and 
which seem to have originated in this country 
and in Elizabeth’s reign. Such, for example, 
are the broken gables and the ornamental 
chimneys which I shall have occasion to point 
out to you, and such are the strap ornaments 
and lozenges which are commonly introduced 
on pilasters at the doorways. Most of these 
specially Elizabethan ornaments are rather 
ungainly, and have a touch of the grotesque 





but they answer the purpose of enriching the 
part of the building where they occur. 

I cannot forbear alluding to the very 
beautiful transitional style which at a 
period a trifle earlier in date made its 
appearance in France. This goes by the 
name of the King Francis I., who was a 
contemporary of our Henry VIII. It is more 
delicate and refined than our Elizabethan, but, 
like our style, it appears chiefly in country 
houses, of which many were built and were 
very graceful, but extremely different to the 
English manor house or mansion, One of the 
illustrations of the way in which architecture 
throws a light back upon the history of the 
times when the buildings were erected is 
afforded by the fact that Scotch dwelling- 
houses of this date resemble French ones to a 
considerable extent, a result of the intimate 
relations between Scotland and France at the 
time when Queen Elizabeth mounted the 
throne. 

In the Elizabethan building, which, by-the-bye, 
was often erected in brick, the outgoing and the 
incoming styles will mostly be found blended 
something as follows :—The Classic semi-circu- 
lar arch is almost always adopted, with its allied 
form, the elliptic arch. The window, on the 
other hand, retains its mullions and transoms 
almost invariably. The gable remains pretty 
steep, but it often has a curved and broken 
outline of its own, which is an English intro- 
duction, and in some cases it is suppressed 
entirely. The chimnies put on an importance 
and beauty that are also openly English. 

The parapet often disappears, though in 
other instances it occurs everywhere, and the 
roofs are all flat. The parapet is sometimes, 
as for example at Hardwick, cut into fantastic 
shapes. A considerable flavour of the Classic 
regularity is imparted into the general disposi- 
tion of plan, and into the position and design of 
the tower, if there is one. Columns and pilasters 
are frequently made use of, and cornices con- 
stantly, but they are rarely of regular Classic 
types, but are modified in various ways and 
ornamented with the quaint enrichments 
already alluded to. 

Thus far my remarks are directed to the 
external appearance of the house. When 
we enter we find our old friend the Eng- 
lish Hall so far modified as to lose its dais, 
but keeping most of the other customary 
features, and forming a splendid and luxurious 
vestibule or entrance-hall to the house. It 
frequently has an open roof; the walls are 
panelled, and where there is not an open roof, 
there is a panelled ceiling or one in free, hand- 
worked plaster. The finest feature of the 
interior is often the principal staircase, which 
is wide, of easy slope, and splendidly worked 
in oak, panelled and carved, with a heavy 
handrail, and stout newel posts and rich 
balusters. This sometimes rises out of the 
hall, sometimes adjoins it. Often there is a 
fine screen across the hall in the position on 
which the old spears stood, and over it comes 
frequently a gallery available, if the hall be 
on occasions used for a banquet, as a place for 
musicians or for spectators. 

The living rooms and the bedrooms of these 
houses are numerous, stately, admirably 
lighted, and fairly provided with comforts. 
The necessities of the climate have made the 
fireplace an important feature in the living 
rooms. It is often a vast structure with a 
hearth on which logs of timber were burned 
on dogs, and frequently spacious enough for 
seats at each side of the hearth, forming the 
much-prized chimney-corner, and it is sur- 
mounted by a sumptuously-ornamented chim- 
ney-breast. If the great fire and chimney- 
corner are absent from the living room, 
they are rarely absent from the kitchen. 
There is not infrequently a large first- 
floor room—the saloon—which is enriched 
in various ways and made important. ‘This, 
where it occurs, is commonly in addition 
to the hall, though sometimes it takes the place 
of that feature. At Wollaton, and to some 
extent at Westwood, this dwarfs and over- 
powers the rest of the mansion. 

A peculiar and specially English feature 
occurs in the majority of the mansions of 
Elizabeth's time—the gallery. This is not by 
any means what we now usually mean when 
we talk of a gallery, except when we mean a 
picture-gallery. It is a long and often a 
narrow room of great extent, and commonly 
in the top story, frequently extending from end 
to end of the house, and usually, where there is 
a collection of pictures, it serves as the receptacle 
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Montacute, in Somersetshire, was erected 
between the years 1580and I601. It isa very 
characteristic example of 
The general block is almost of an 
E-shaped plan, though it might more accu. 
rately be described as H-shaped. The dispo- 
sition is perfectly symmetrical, of three stories, 
with windows having mullions and transomes, 
great bay windows, gables of broken outline, 
prominent chimnies, well-marked divisions ai 
the level of each floor. 
the entrance a great hall with singular deco- 
rations, and on the top story a gallery, 20! 
6 in. wide and 170 ft. long, extends from end 
to end of the building. 

Montacute was built by Sir Edward Phelips, 
once Speaker of the House of Commons and 
Master of the Rolls in Queen Elizabeth's time. 
It remains to this day in the possession ot the 
family of Phelips—and perhaps it is to this cr 
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sham, in Kent, though built near the end 
Co sixteenth century, may be cited as an 
a great Elizabethan house, which 

‘ns a great deal of the Gothic character in 
retal ate, and in which the contrast of the 
is 1" jes is remarkable. The Classic features 
two wT ed later and the Gothic ones being 
wer de by side without much connexion, 


esample ot 


ag of Cobham is 1584 to 1601. It was 
built by one Sir William Brooke, who was 


veated Lord Cobham, and who was after- 
wards attainted and lost the property. It was 

ted to the ancestors of the present owner, 
ra Darnley. The house, which consists of 
a large servants’ court with two wings, has 
heen much altered. The general material is 


Te ia Northants, seat of the Treshams, 
yas a considerable house in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Sir Thos. Tresham enlarged it in 1595, but 
his heir was involved in the Gunpowder Plot 
and died in prison, and the estate was sold to the 
Cockeynes, who became Viscounts Cullen. 
Retween 1626 and 1630 much additional 
building was done. : : 

The house is three sides of a square, con- 
nected by a screen, an arrangement which 
emphatically brings out the love of symmetry 
in the builders of these great houses. 

Bramshill, in Hampshire, is identical in date 
with Hatfield. It was built between 1603 and 
iz. Itisaless ambitious building than the 
hsttwo, being of less extent, and constructed 
mainly of brick. In plan it is an oblong com- 
pact block with a pavilion added on at each 
of the four corners, There are enriched 
parapets but no gables. The best feature is the 
very striking entrance, with an elaborate bay 
window over it. 

Bramshill was built by Lord Zouch, of 
Haringworth. From his family it passed into 
that of the Copes, who stillhold it. It has been 
bat little altered. 

Audley End.—Mr. Gotch reproduces a quaint 
description of the hall from Evelyn and some 
rderences to it in “ Pepys’ Diary.” It was 
begun 1603, finished 1616, built by Thomas, 
frst Earl of Suffolk, Lord Treasurer, and 
passed through +several owners to the family 
of Lord Braybrook. 

A great portion—the outer court and part of 
the other—was pulled down in the eighteenth 
century. The big house that remains is but a 
portion of the whole, but is a fine residence. 

Burghley, in Northamptonshire, near Stam- 
ford, is a lordly house built for himself by 
Elizabeth 8 astute and trusty chancellor, Cecil. 
William Cecil is the greatest name in the roll 
able men who served Elizabeth in England, 
and this was among the finest palatial houses 
tected by them. It differs from Montacute 
m many respects, though built at the same 
ime, The dates range between 1577 and 
7, though it is clear, says Mr. Gotch, that 
ome building was in hand here for Cecil 
wenty years earlier. Unlike Montacute, Bur- 
leigh is built round a quadrangle, nor has it 
the gables which mark Montacute, but its raised 
ying is obtained by the use of high-pitched 
Mis. It has pinnacles, many chimneys, and 
a parapet, and more use is made of 

unas, arches, ‘and other such Classic features, 
coe — entrance and in the interior of 
mit —The family of Elizabeth’s great 

cellor, however, is identified with another 
mansion, Hatfield, the lordly home of 
present Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury. 

Burleigh’s son, Robert, Earl of Salis- 
}) Was the owner of Theobald’s House, 
ye destroyed, and he exchanged it with 
‘|, Who desired to possess it, for Hatfield, 
ood the royal possession ; and in 1607 he 

torebuild a modest house that was then 
6 and of which portions remain 
md with the stables. This house he 

_ he noble pile which, not much 
mrad outside, though : good deal changed 
Ceci — to this day the seat of the 
tie E — Burleigh, Hatfield is an example 
w far j Pian, but the wings project southwards 

om the main block that the space en- 
en lite 5 really a quadrangle with one side 
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Wollaton, 1580-1588—believed to have been 
designed by Thorpe—stands near Nottingham. 
Square block, four towers at four corners, 
lofty hall in centre, equal to three stories 
or 52 ft. high, and with a story over. It was 
built for Sir Francis Willoughby; it cost 
$0,000/, The Classic more prominent than 
Gothic in this building. Gables on towers 
very Elizabethan. Wollaton is now Lord 
Middleton's seat. The interior of the great 
hall, with the carved brackets and pendants 
supporting the great ceiling, is very fine. 





CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE. 

THE inaugural meeting of the Church Crafts 
League was held at Leighton House on Feb- 
ruary 20. The Bishop of Rochester was elected 
President, and Dr. F. D. Drewitt Hon. 
Treasurer. The following artists were elected 
to serve on the committee: Sir W. B. Rich- 
mond, R.A., Mr. Henry Holiday, Mr. W. Gos- 
combe John, A.R.A., Mr. Conrad Dressler, Mr. 
A. G. Walker, Miss Emily Ford, Miss Lowndes, 
Mr. T. Stirling Lee, Mr. Alexander Fisher, Mr. 
Byam Shaw, Mr. C. O. Skilbeck, Mr. J. 
Phillips. Also the following clergy and 
others: Canon Rhodes Bristow, Canon Henry 
Scott Holland, Canon Gore, Canon Armitage 
Robinson, Rev. Charles Biggs, Rev. Percy 
Dearmer, Hon. Mabel de Grey, Mrs. Russell 
Barrington, Mr. Dyer Edwards. The rules 
and objects drafted by the provisional com- 
mittee were then discussed and adopted, the 
objects being: 1. To bring the clergy and 
others responsible for the construction and 
decoration of churches into direct relation with 
artists and craftsmen engaged upon work of 
the kind. 2. By this means to restore indi- 
vidual character to art in churches ; and to 
remedy the evil results of commercialism in 
the matter. 

The members of the League will be either 
“ordinary” or “ artist’? members, and the 
latter class will be elected by a two-thirds 
majority of artist members present ata meet- 
ing after due notice given. The committee is 
to consist of twenty-four members, besides the 
president and treasurer, of whom twelve are to 
be artists, and not less than six clergy. 

It was announced that the following had 
consented to be patrons of the League :—Mr. 
G. F. Watts, R.A., the Archbishop of York, and 
the Bishops of Bristol and Stepney. The 
temporary address is, the Secretary, Church 
Crafts League, Leighton House, 2, Holland 
Park-road, Kensington, W. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 

COUNTY COUNCIL DWELLINGS, AND NATIONAL 
BRITISH GALLERY, MILLBANK. 


As on the occasion of the first visit of the 
session, two visits were made last Saturday, viz., 
to the County Council dwellings now being 
erected at Millbank, and to the completed 
wing of the National British Gallery on the 
adjoining site. The subject of “ Working Class 
Dwellings’ was dealt with from many points 
of view in Mr. Blashill’s paper read before the 
Association on the oth ult.,* and it was therefore 
with more than usual interest that the members 
availed themselves of the opportunity of visit- 
ing this recent development of one of the most 
extensive schemes undertaken by the Council. 
The plans and working drawings were on 
view, and were explained by Mr. Riley, the 
Superintending Architect of the London County 
Council, assisted by Mr. R. Minton Taylor, 
who has been particularly associated with the 
undertaking. A large scale plan showing the 
historical vicissitudes of the site was interesting, 
and from it we were able to trace the approxi- 
mate direction of the original Watling-street, 
which took the river at a ford at Millbank prior 
to the Christian era, the position of military 
entrenchments made by Cromwell, the course 
of the small stream from which Tyburn was 
named, and many other archzeological items of 
an interesting character. ; 

The planning and grouping of the blocks 
of buildings, together with the new roads 
involved, is in itself a special study, both with 
regard to the aspect and the accessibility of 
each group. The apparent success of the 
scheme is in a measure due to this freedom of 
spacing, only to be obtained when a large 











vacant site is available such as is offered in the 
present instance. 

With the exception of the central group, 
which is completed and tenanted, the buildings 
are in various stages of construction. 

The south-east block proved interesting from 
many points; the planning and general arrange- 
ments seemed adequate, and the detail simple. 
But for a few feet of dark brickwork at the 
base, the elevations are carried out in red bricks. 
The two main building lines meeting at an 
irregular angle have given an opportunity for 
a central feature, which is carried up as a 
turret at the intersection of the roofs, which 
are covered with red tiles of a pleasing 
colour. 

The staircase walls are built with Fletton 
bricks which are left fair faced. Partitions 
have received considerable attention, and 
instances of these in coke breeze and specially 
made slabs of various kinds could be noted 
adopted in the same relative positions with 
the object of testing the cost of production ; 
and we understand that the slabs have proved 
the most economical, being cheaper than the 
breeze, at the same time occupying less space, 
as plastering is not necessary. 

The completed block is a distinct success 
and is picturesquely treated ; the green West- 
morland slates, graduated in size, with which 
the roofs are covered, look charming, and 
eventually will be in pleasant contrast to the 
red tiling of the other buildings. 

The President of the Association, Mr. 

Fellowes Prynne, conveyed the thanks of the 
Association to Mr. Riley and the Housing 
Committee of the County Council for allowing 
the visit to take place, and referred to the 
kindness and hospitality of Messrs. Holloway 
Bros., the contractors, who attended personally 
to give any explanations. Mr. Reed, the 
manager of the works, was also of consider- 
able service in conducting the members over 
the various buildings. 
The addition to the National British Gallery, 
recently completed, was also visited. The 
design of the building generally has been fully 
dealt with in our columns in previous issues. 
It is a matter of comment that the extensive 
basements are not utilised to greater advan- 
tage. Light is obtainable from all four sides, 
and, from casual observations, increased height 
to the main floor would seemingly have given 
the building an advantage with respect to the 
elevations, and a greater part of the lower floor 
would have become a more useful and essential 
department of the gallery. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE 
NATION: 
HOMES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


WE have pleasure in announcing the follow- 
ing further list of additional contributions and 
subscriptions :— 

Additional Contributions for Individual 

Sections of the Work, 

Messrs. Joseph Cliff & Son, Wortley, Leeds.—The 

complete sanitary ware for two homes, 

Messrs. Sharpe, Jones, & Co., Parkstone, Dorset 

(second gift).—Sixteen complete rock concrete 

manholes. 

Messrs. Matthew T. Shaw & Co., Limited.—Light 

iron joists for concrete floors. 

Messrs. John Grover & Son.—Forty doors. _ 

Mr. J. M. Boekbinder.—Plastic decoration for re- 

creation hall. 

Messrs. Engert & Rolfe.—r1oo squares bituminous 

felting for the recreation hall. 

Messrs. Francis & Co.—1o tons Portland cement. 

The Cameo Wood-Working Company, Lough- 

borough, Leicester.—1,000 ft. of mouldings. 

Messrs. Noyes & Co,—2,500 wall ties. 

The Coalbrookdale Company.—One iron staircase. 

Messrs. Kemp, Collier & Co.—Scaffolding poles and 

putlogs for two homes. 

Messrs. Hawkins & Son.—One truck-load grey 

stone lime. 

Messrs. Thomas Turner & Son (Lightclitfe, near 

Halifax).—Steps for one of the homes. 

Messrs. Shanks & Co. (Barrhead, near Glasgow), 

per Mayor of Windsor; second gift—One 

bath. 

Messrs. Peace & Norquoy (Manchester).—One 

patent folding partition. 

Mr. S. W. Norman.—Six outside green blinds. 

The London Drawing and Tracing Office.—Sun 
prints and photo copies of the working 
drawings. 

For the Electric Light Installation (per Mr. 

Max Byng). 
The International Electric Company, Limited.— 
Electric light fittings. 





* See our issue of February 17 for Mr. Blashill’s paper, 
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Messrs. Johnson & Phillips’ Electric Cable Works 
Limited. Three coils of 600 megohms vulcan- 
ised and braided cable. 

The Worthington Pumping Engine Company.— 

Feed water-pumps required. 


Additional Gifts for the Equipment of the 
Homes. 


Messrs. S. J. Waring & Son.—The entire furniture 
for one home. 

Messrs. Williams & Co. (Hackney).—One washing 
machine for laundry. 


Additional Subscriptions. 


The Proprietors of the Builders’ 
ournal ......0 sccacooss soceeisbndndeetotyeses £50 
The Provident Institution of Builders’ 
Foremen, and Clerks of Works. 
Collected at their Annual Dinner 17 
Mr. J. Andrews (per Mr. Thomas 
Gregory) 10 
Messrs. Battley, Sons & Holness 10 
Hooper’s Telegraph and I. R. Works, 
Limited (per Mr. Max Byng).......... ee 
Mr. Thos. W. Jones, Beckenham 
Workmen of Messrs. Humphreys, Ltd... 
Workmen of Mr. Wm. Brass (per Mr. 
IED o05s; pcncssvenacrocspnerenes puciatebere 
. J. R., Teneriffe 
Workmen of Mr. A. Jamieson, Hanwell 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
BACTERIAL TREATMENT OF SEWAGE. 


A MEETING of the Surveyors’ Institution was 
held on Monday at No. 12, Great George-street, 
Westminster, Mr. T. M. Rickman, President, in 
the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, and some donations to the 
library having been announced, Mr. Edward 
Stafford Howard, Commissioner of Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues, was elected an 
honorary member. 

The discussion was then resumed on Mr. 
H. T. Scoble’s paper on “ The Bacterial Treat- 
ment of Sewage,” read at the last meeting, an 
abstract of which appeared in our issue for 
the 17th ult. The Secretary, Mr. Julian C. 
Rogers, first read some communications on the 
subject—from Professor H. Robinson (who 
stated that the data now available were 
sufficient to dispose of the objections to 
bacteriological treatment of sewages) and from 
Dr. Rideal, who took exception to the use by 
Mr. Scoble of the term “ burnt out ash.” 

Mr. Howard Martjn said the subject was 
one of the two or three most important 
subjects which could be discussed in con- 
nexion with municipal management. His 
experience of sewage purification had been 
with the irrigation system, which he naturally 
thought was the best; but it was only the 
best under very favourable conditions, which 
were extremely expensive conditions, involv- 
ing the acquisition of large areas of land, 
which could not always be obtained. As 
to the bacteriological system, it ought to 
be discussed on its merits. What they 
wanted to know was whether that system 
had been proved by experiment to be prac- 
tically successful. So far as he knew, the most 
recent experiments on the bacteriological 
system had been at Croydon, at a supplemen- 
tary sewage farm, which, unfortunately, hada 
very heavy clay soil, and on which there had 
been considerable difficulty in satisfactorily 
dealing with sewage by irrigation. But 
the system had been tried only in a rough 
and makeshift manner, which could not be 
regarded as conclusive. But even at Croydon 
the system had given such satisfactory results 
as to lead to the hope that the extension of 
the experiment on proper lines would over- 
come all the difficulties in the management of 
that farm. The report by Messrs. Baldwin 
Latham, Percy F. Frankland, and W. H. 
Perkins, jun., as to the sewage of Manchester 
dealt with the matter in a most exhaustive 
manner, and the conclusion of those gentle- 
men was that the bacteriological system was 
well suited for Manchester. There were many 
towns where it would be a great advantage to 
deal with sewage on such a system. 

Mr. Grantham said that he had erected 
recently tanks for the bacteriological treatment 
of sewage in the case of twotowns. The tanks 
for the first town were finished rather more 
than twelve months ago, and they only dealt 
with small quantities—about 25,000 gallons per 
day—of domestic sewage. There were two 
sets of tanks on the Dibden or Sutton system, 
and there was no land used except that which 
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was required for the tanks. Not long ago, the 
effluent was analysed, and it was described as 
excellent, and in that case the system seemed 
tobe working extremely well. The tanks did 
not have more than one filling a day, and 
they seemed to be quite capable of 
dealing with the sewage. The storm water 
was entirely cut off from the sewers, and 
there was no tank, therefore, for grit. In 
the second case there were 170,000 to 180,000 
gallons to deal with per day. The plans were 
really prepared for the treatment of the sewage 
by chemical methods, but it was decided 
finally, so impressed were the authorities by the 
Sutton treatment, to utilise the tanks which 
were intended for precipitation for the bacterio- 
logical treatment of the sewage. There were 
a double set of tanks, and the sewage to be 
dealt with contained 33 per cent. or more of 
brewery refuse, which had been a trouble to 
the authorities for many years. For six months 
the system had been working, the effluent 
was perfectly clear, and the system was giving 
great satisfaction. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Moore 
(the City Analyst of Exeter) who said, in the 
course of his remarks, that in reference to the 
requirements of the Local Government Board 
as to land, he echoed the wish that that body 
would not continue to insist on its acquisition. 
The time would come when it would be see 
that bacteriological installations are able 
carry on the work as well as systems need g 
land), Mr. Candy, Mr. Scott Moncrieff, Mr. A. 
Martin, and Mr. Strachan. 

Mr. Scoble, in reply, said that where an 
abnormal amount of acid was present in sew- 
age some counteracting substance could be 
introduced to purify it, and that would have 
to be done no matter what system was em- 
ployed. Covering in tanks was not essential, 
but it was preferable to use them, for when 
covered in there was no interference by rain 
or cold to any large extent, nor could objec- 
tionable gases escape and become a nuisance. 

It was announced that the next meeting will 
be held on March 12, when Mr. J. S. Will, 
Q.C., will read a paper on “Underground 
Water.” 

The meeting then terminated. 





SZllustrations. 


PART OF QUADRANGLE, ST. JOHN’S 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

@EHIS drawing is one of the set of 
beautiful drawings that gained Mr. 
J. B. Fulton, their author, the 
measured drawings medal of the R.I.B.A. 
Mr. Fulton sends the following description :— 
This quadrangle was completed through the 
munificence of Archbishop Laud (1631-1635), 
who built the remaining two sides and com- 
pleted the president’s lodgings which lie 
between the two quadrangles ; to him also are 
due the two beautiful colonnades and the 
charming garden front ; neither of these eleva- 
tions are surpassed in charm by any other 
building in Oxford. They are most interesting, 
for in them their architect, Inigo Jones, has 
blended with the traditional Gothic of Oxford, 
the chancel style which had interested him 

during his recent travels and studies in Italy. 
The statues in the quadrangle are those of 
Charles I. and his Queen, Henrietta Maria ; 

they are the work of Le Sucy. 





GATEHOUSE, GEMERT CASTLE, 
BRABANT. 


THESE two drawings represent another of 
the castle restorations of Dr. Cuypers of Berlin, 
whose extensive work of this kind at the 
castle of Haarzuylens was illustrated not very 
long since in our issue for October 21, 1899. 

The drawings show the gatehouse of the 
castle of Gemert, in the Duchy of Brabant, the 
one showing the view from without, on ap- 
proaching the castle, the other the view from 
within the courtyard after crossing the draw- 
bridge and passing through the entrance 
gateway. 

The original castle was built at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century; of this, however 
only the vaults remain ; the upper portion was 
eatirely rebuilt at alater period. The materials 
are brick and white sandstone. 

The illustrations are from drawings made 





on the spat by Herr Jacques yon Straten, 
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HOUSE AT BICKLEY, KENT 
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with a red brick base, and roofed with By a. 
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BRISTOL TRAMWAYS: DeEpor AT 
BRISSLINGON. 


Tuis drawing illustrates a smal 
extensive building scheme of the at : 
ways and Carriage Compahy. | was emotions 
by Mr. J. Clifton Robinson, the engineer to the 
company, to prepare designs and workin 
drawings for this and the central Pane 
station. They are now being carried hire 
the company’s own workmen. The buildin; 
was designed to have cement rough-cast walk 
with Bath stone dressings. 

W. Curtis Greey, 
TREATMENT OF ANGLES IN STREET 
BUILDINGS, 

THESE illustrations are from some of the 
lantern-slides shown by Mr. A. W. Hennings 
in the course of his lecture at the Architectural 
Association last Friday on “The Exterior 
Treatment of Sharp or Acute Angles in Street 
Buildings.” Mr. Hennings’ remarks on the 
treatment of the angles in the buildings illus. 
trated are given on page 208. The following 
are the titles of the illustrations, the numbers 
referring to the figures on the plate— 
3, Angle in Queen Victoria-street, at east end 
of St. Mary Aldermary; 4, Angle of Jewin- 
crescent and Jewin-street ; 6, Holborn-viaduet 
N.W. Staircase House (Sir Horace Jones}; 
12, Westminster Palace Hotel ; 13, North Side 
St. Paul’s-churchyard ; 15, Angle of Knight- 
rider and Queen Victoria streets; 16, Queen 
Victoria-street, opposite Times Othe; 21, 
Angle of Queen Victoria-street and Poultry 
(by Mr. John Belcher) ; 26, 27, Angle of Budge- 
row and Cannon-street ; 28, Bank in Bishops- 
gate (by John Gibson); 29, Bank in Leeds; 
30, 31, Warehouse at Angle of Dowgate-dock 
and Cousin-lane (Mr. J. Douglass Mathews; 
32, Smithfield Market, Angle in Snow-hill ; 35, 
Institute of Chartered Accountants (Mr. |. 
Belcher) ; 36, Premises, Moorgate-street (Mr. 
Aston Webb) ; 37, Victoria-street, Westminster ; 
38, Design by Mr. Henman for Site in Bir- 
mingham ; 39, Harley-street (by Mr. Beresiord 
Pite). 


—— 
THE PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
OF BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS’ 
OF WORKS : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the donors, sud 
scribers, members, and friends of this Instita- 
tion was held in the King's Hall at the Holborm 
Restaurant on the 24th ult. Mr. Charles Wall, 
vice-President of the London Master Builders 
Association, occupied the chair, supported by 
Messrs. T. M. Rickman, President 0 the 
Surveyors’ Institution ; Thomas Gregory, Presi- 
dent of the London Master Builders — 
tion ; W. J. Locke, Secretary, Royal Institute 
British Architects; T. Costigan, Secretary, 
London Master Builders’ Association, F. . 
Dove, — Maton, and others. The ome 
numbered over 400 members and friends 0 
Institution. 

The loyal and patriotic toasts having 
honoured (the Chairman proposing then 
Mr. T. Costigan ably replying for [ee 
Army, Reserve, and Colonial F 
tion was made on behalf of the funas ' ting 
Building Trades’ Gift to the Nation, res 
in the collection of 17/. 103. tof the 
The Chairman then gave the toas intel 
evening—“ Success to the Provident yee 
of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks 0! heageoe 
Builders’ foremen and clerks of wor sadiers 
he said, as indispensable to builders _ oes 
were to the country, and he had oe es al 
in appealing to all those who were efile 
tribute to the funds of such a deservins bane 
tion. In the building trade the eager a 
often happened, and a foreman el Sell 
works might meet with an accident — 2 
and it was then that the usefulness © pecan 
institution was realised. Builders itution 
and clerks of works should join — Insvthey 
and in that way help it (and thems¢ ves, os 





ver required assistance). 
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GATEHOUSE, GEMERT CASTLE, BRABANT: 


INTERIOR VIEW. 
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Mr. J. Beer, secretary, in response, said he 
eretted that in consequence of the death of 
theit late esteemed secretary, Mr. J. W. H. 

‘djord, the duty of responding to the toast 
~ fallen upon him. Mr. Bedford had been 
sale hard-working secretary for over 30 years. 
Dering the last year the Institution had spent in 

nsions nearly 400/. and the total amount paid 
away since the Institution was founded was 
ver 10,000/. Pensions had in some cases been 
cs ‘eased for men from twelve to fifteen shillings 
se week, and in the case of widows from five 
to six shillings per week. The total income for 
the past year was 6791. and the expenditure 


~The toast of “ The Architects and Surveyors” 
was then proposed by Mr. Thos. Gregory, who 
gid that London of to-day, compared with 
London thirty or forty years ago, was a much 
more beautiful city architecturally, and for that 
improvement their thanks were due to archi- 
tects. Not only was there an improvement in 
public buildings, but shops and domestic build- 
ings were, as a rule, superior to those of the 
time he referred to. As to surveyors, if any 
one who knew anything about quantities would 
take a bill of quantities of the present day and 
compare it with one prepared thirty years ago, 
it would be apparent what an advance there 
had been. With the toast he coupled the 
names of Mr. W. J. Locke and Mr. T. M. 
Rickman. 

Mr. Locke,'in reply, said he did so, not as 
an architect, but as the official representative 
{ the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
He had had certain relations with questions 
atfecting them—for instance, some time ago 
the Association of Technical Institutions came 
before the Council of the Royal Institute 
with a proposal to hold an examination for 
clerks of works. That proposal was most 
carefully considered by a committee and 
by the Council itself, but difficulties arose 
both as to questions of principle and 
practical details; and, most unfortunately, 
and with great reluctance on the part of the 
Institute, the proposal had to be abandoned. 
He was glad to be present at their dinner, for 
now he would be able to refute that gross 
slander which he had heard, that clerks of 
works and builders’ foremen were sworn 
enemies. He believed that no longer, for he 
saw a fundamental union between them for 
the benefit of their useful institution. As to 
rchitecture, the history of a nation was 
written not only on the fagades of her palaces, 
but even more indelibly upon every brick of 
her meanest cottage, and he would say: Give 
me the making of a nation’s buildings and I 
care not who makes her history. 

Mr. Rickman said he had pleasure in recall- 
ing to mind acts of kindness and assistance 
by foremen and clerks of works to his father 
in his old age and infirmities. He was in- 
debted specially to those who had been fore- 
men and clerks of works for early introduc- 
tion to building works and fora large part of 
the information he had gained when in his 
articles. As an architect, he had valued their 
intormation as to the materials available in 
ditferent localities, and the sizes and shapes 
obtainable in the course of ordinary business, 
and it was to be wished that architects 
availed themselves more of such information. 
As 4 surveyor he had to obtain information as 
to hidden work in the investigation of varia- 
vons, and he found, though there was a 
“sposition on the part both of foremen and 
“exs of works each to correct the infor- 
mation conveyed by the other, between them 
“ ‘rue facts were generally found out. 
“e remembered an instance where a foreman, 
“explaining the sizes of certain timbers, had 
Sated to him that some were 6 in. deep and 
ne 7in.and that they averaged 8 in. He would 
we the liberty of recommending them all 
Be accurate information, and for their 
ster: to tell a story that should hold water. 
- — also commend to their notice the 
y 48¢ Of perusing a specification with the 
* ect of ascertaining the object of the writer 
rare than by taking advantage of the acci- 
, a — or presence of a stop to obtain 
word, yeeaning from the allocation of the 
tam mit WaS a great pleasure to meet so 
ted. and of vocations which he so highly 
thon Yr he ve them success in their 
® tenes S¢il-improvement and mutual 
. - Buitenarctfield proposed the toast of 
the n €rs and Contractors,” coupled with 

name of Mr. Thos. Gregory. 

*. Gregory, in response, said, as to the 


Building Trades’ Gift to the Nation, that mer- 
chants were giving the material for the homes 
which were to be erected at Bisley for wounded 
soldiers, and he hoped that the workmen 
would give something towards the cost of the 
erection of the buildings. The homes would 
be occupied by soldiers who have been in the 
building trade at some period of their lives. 
_Mr. J. Stapleton then proposed “ The 
Governor (Mr, F. J. Dove), Trustees (Messrs. 
F. J. Dove and J. Howard Colls), Directors 
(Messrs. J. H. Collis, J. Greenwood, and other), 
and Donors, Honorary Subscribers, and 
Visitors.” 

Mr. F. L. Dove responded, and recom- 
mended the members of the Institution to try 
and get additional members, ; 

Mr. F. Hann proposed “The Chairman,” 
who, in reply, said \that the Institution must 
get all the help it could from outside, but they 
must not forget that it rested with themselves 
to make the Institution an even greater success 
than it is. 

The toast of “The Press,” proposed by the 
chairman, and acknowledged by our repre- 
sentative, brought the proceedings to a close. 

It was announced that the amount of sub- 
scriptions and donations promised during the 
evening was 150/. 18s., including 25/. from the 
Chairman, 

Senne te eee cee 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, Lord Welby, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Bethnal Green Guardians 10,475/. for provision 
of an infirmary, and the Camberwell Guardians 
5,950/. for the purchase of land and premises. 

Asylums.—The report of the General Pur- 
poses Committee stated that the Committee had 
considered the following resolution of the 
Council of July 18 last :— That the supple- 
mental estimate submitted by the Finance 
Committee for the expenditure of a further 
sum of 70,000/. for the provision of the Heath 
Asylum, Bexley, be approved, and that it be 
referred to the General Purposes Committee to 
inquire into the circumstances of the case.”’ 
The report proceeded as follows :— 

“We appointed a Sub-Committee to inquire into 
the matter, and we have received their report, 
together with a statement of the circumstances 
attending the cost of the erection of this asylum. 

. On July 3, 1894, the Council granted a sum 
of 2,000/, tor the preparation of plans, &c., for an 
asylum, at a cost not exceeding 300,000/. In 
the following November the Asylums Committee 
reported that that sum would not be sufficient, 
and asked for 350,000/, that sum being the 
lowest for which it was, in their opinion, 
possible to build an asylum for 2,000 patients. The 
Council concurred, Early in 1895 the Finance 
Committee asked for details of the estimate, but it 
was pointed out that, as the plans of the building 
were only then in preparation, it was impossible to 
put forward a detailed estimate. In November, 
1895, the Committee reported to the Council that 
they thought it probable that the 350,000/. might be 
exceeded in consequence of the larger proportion of 
accommodation for special cases which they had 
thought it necessary to provide, although, if the con- 
ditions of contract were moditied sufficiently to 
attract competition, they were of opinion that the 
excess, if any, would be slight. A detailed estimate 
was eventually submitted in February, 1897, but in 
forwarding it to the comptroller with a view to 
its being laid before the Finance Committee, it was 
stated that the Asylums Committee did not bind 
themselves in any way to the details, and that the 
expenditure under the various heads had been 
limited to the estimate. Ic will be seen from the 
statement that on October 26, 1897, the Heath 
Asylum Sub-Committee reported to the main Com- 
mittee that it was probable that the Council would 
have to be asked for a further vote; but the Com- 
mittee only ‘received’ the report. It was not 
until July, 1898, that the Committee informed the 
Council that there was no doubt that the 350,000i. 
would be exceeded, but to what extent they were 
then unable to say. The Committee made no 
recommendation in the report. In June, 1899, the 
Clerk of the Asyluams Committee submitted a state- 
ment to the Sub-Committee comparing the original 
estimate submitted by the Finance Committee with 
probable cost (420,000/.). . . 

As pointed out above it was clear to the Asylums 
Committee, as far back as 1897, that the vote of 
350,000/. would be exceeded, and after a careful 
consideration of all the circumstances, we find—(a) 
That there has not been compliance with Standing 
Orders in regard to supplemental estimates. (b) 
That in face of the distinct resolution of the 





Counci of 1894, limiting the expenditure 


to 350,0001., the Asylums Committee should 
have intimated at an earlier stage the 
impossibility of complying with such resolution. 
(c) That the original estimate submitted to the 
Council on February 16, 1897, was in fact so rough 
an apportionment of the vote of 350,000/. as to be 
of little value as a guide to the probable ultimate 
expenditure. (d) That whilst the asylum will 
probably cost at least 7o,000/. more than the sum 
voted, there is no reason to think that it has not 
been erected at a fair and reasonable cost, but the 
ultimate cost has yet to be ascertained. We recom- 
mend—That the Council do concur in the above 
conclusions,” 


The same Committee submitted the following 
report in regard to Horton Asylum :— 


“We have also proceeded under the following 
resolution of the Council of November 28, 1899, 
viz. :—That the supplemental estimate submitted by 
the Finance Committee, for the expenditure of a 
further sum of 106,130/,, for the provision of the 
Horton Asylum be approved, and that it be referred 
to the General Purposes Committee to inquire into 
the circumstances of the case... . . 

On December 15, 1896, the Asylums Committee 
reported to the Council that, having regard to the 
extreme urgency of the matter, they proposed to 
utilise the plans of the Heath Asylum, Bexley, for 
the purpose of the erection of the seventh asylum, 
viz., Horton. The Committee stated in their report 
that ‘the grant for the Heath Asylum, Bexley 
(exclusive of site and furnishing), was 350,000/., 
but that it was probable that the cost of the 
Horton Asylum would exceed this sum, as the 
subsoil was not so favourable, and the cost of 
bringing the building material on to the site would 
be greater.’ fhe Committee stated that they 
did not, however, intend at that time to ask 
the Council for more than 350,000/. In submitting 
the estimate of 350,000/. the Finance Committee 
stated that the further expenditure on equipment, 
&c., was estimated approximately at 50,o00/., and 
that the total expenditure in connexion with the 
asylum might be taken at, say, 410,000/. (the 10,000/. 
represented the proportionate cost of acquisition of 
the whole of the Horton Manor estate). The esti- 
mate of 350,000]. was approved by the Council. 
From the above it will be seen that, although it was 
proposed that the Horton Asylum should, as far as 
possible, be a reproduction of the Bexley Asylum, the 
cost would probably be greater than in the case of the 
Bexley Asylum. The Committee, therefore, to a 
certain extent, safeguarded themselves in respect of 
the ultimate cost. Subsequently, as will be seen trom 
the statement, they brought up to the Council various 
reports as to the acceptance of contracts, and as to 
certain variations in the plans of the asylum indi 
cating that extra cost would be involved in the 
erection of the asylum, and it is contended that, 
having, in the first instance, informed the Council 
of the improbability of the work being done for the 
sum asked for (which was practically a vote on 
account), they have taken the earliest opportunity 
(viz., in their report to the Council of November 21) 
of complying with the Standing Order No. 264, and 
have obtained the Council's approval to the in- 
creased expenditure, which, so far as their infor- 
mation at present goes, will be sufficient for the 
purpose, /.¢., exclusive of equipment, for which a 
separate estimate will be submitted in due course 
After a careful consideration of all the circum 
stances attending the cost of the Hurton Asylum we 
have come to the following conclusion—‘ That the 
Council, at the time of sanctioning the erection of 
the Horton Asylum, was informed by the Asylums 
Committee that, though they asked for a grant of 
350,000/. only, the cost of foundations and super- 
structure would probably exceed this amount, and 
that since then the Committee have on several 
occasions advised the Council that the original 
estimate would be exceeded.’ We recommend that 
the Council do concur. . . .” 


The recommendation in regard to Heath 
Asylum was agreed to after a long discussion 
Mr. Beachcroft moved the following amend- 
ment on the Committee’s recommendation in 
regard to Horton Asylum : 

“That in the opinion of the Council a grave 
departure has been made in the case ot the Horton 
Asylum from the usual and recognised practice as 
regards estimate, the estimate submitted to the 
Finance Committee, on which that Committee based 
its report to the Council, having been admittedly 
framed to meet the vote and not the actual cost ; 
and that in consequence the Council has virtually 
been deprived of control over the large excess 
expenditure amounting to no less than 117,000. 


After considerable discussion the amendment 
was rejected by a large majority, and the 
Committee’s recommendation was agreed to. 

London Docks.—On the recommendation of 
the General Purposes Committee it was re- 
solved that the President of the Board of Trade 
be requested to receive a deputation from the 
Council to urge the necessity of a Parliamen- 
tary inquiry into the present condition of the 
docks and Port of London, and the best method 
of remedying the defects in administration and 
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Queen's-road, Chelsea—The Improvements 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed: — 


“That the estimate of 1,000/. submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved, and that the 
Council do contribute, on the usual conditions, one- 
half of the net cost of widening Queen’s-road, 
Chelsea, at the Botanic-gardens, proposed to be 
undertaken by the Vestry of Chelsea, such contri- 
bution not to exceed the sum of 1,000/., it being 
understood that the new width of the thoroughfare 
shall not be less than 40 ft.” 


Wardour-street, between Shaftesbury-avenue 
and Little Dean-street—The Committee also 
recommended, and it was agreed:— 


“ That the estimate of 9,366/. 133. 4d. submitted 
by the Finance Committee be approved, and that 
the Council do contribute on the usual conditions 
one-third of the net cost of the widening of War- 
dour-street, between Shaftesbury-avenue and Little 
Dean-street. as shown upon the plans forwarded by 
the Strand District Board, such contribution not to 
exceed the sum of 9,366]. 13s. 4d.” 


Theatres, &c.—The following recommenda- 
tions of the Theatres and Music-halls Com- 
mittee were agreed to on certain conditions :— 
“That Mr. A. O. Collard be informed that the 
Council has no objection, so far as its regula- 
tions under Section 12 of 41 and 42 Vict. 
cap. 32, are concerned, to the arrangements 
shown on the two plans submitted by him in 
regard to the portion of the London Exhibi- 
tions, Earl’s Court, known as Egypt.” 

“That Mr. A. O. Collard be informed that the 
Council has no objection, so far as its regula- 
tions under Section 12 of 41 and 42 Vict., cap. 
32, are concerned, to the arrangements shown 
on the plan submitted by him in regard to a 
temporary iron building to be erected in that 
part of the London Exhibitions known as Elysia, 
and to be used as a refreshment bar.” 

“That Mr. A. W. J. Russell be informed that 
the Council has no objection, so far as its 
regulations under Section 12 of 41 and 42 Vict., 
cap. 32, are concerned, to the arrangements 
shown on the three plans submitted by him 
in regard to the lighting of the Paddington 
baths.” 

“That Mr. C. Lestock be informed that the 
Council has no objection, so far as its regula- 
tions under Section 12 of 41 and 42 Vict., cap. 
32, are concerned, to the arrangements shown 
on the plan, submitted by him in regard to the 
proposed enlargement of the box-office at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Coventry-street.” 

“That Mr. W. G. R. Sprague be informed 
that the Council has no objection, so far as its 
regulations under Section 12 of 41 and 42 
Vict., cap. 32, are concerned, to the arrange- 
ments shown on the plan submitted by him in 
regard to the utilisation of the existing vaults 
on the north side of Wyndham’s Theatre, 

Charing Cross-road, as dressing-rooms.”’ 

District Surveyors’ Districts—The Building 
Act Committee reported as follows, the recom- 

mendation being agreed to :— 


“We have had under consideration a request of 
Mr. F. R. Meeson, the District Surveyor for the 
district of East Hackney (North), that the portion 
of his district situated to the south-east of Gains- 
borough-road and Temple Mills-road, should be 
transferred to the adjoining district of East Hackney 
(South) and North Bow, of which district Mr. A. 
Payne is the surveyor. Mr. Meeson points out that 
this portion of his district is separated from the re- 
mainder thereof by a portion of the Hackney Marshes, 
and is therefore inconvenient of access from his 
district office, and from other parts of his district. 
It is, however, more easily accessible by Mr. Payne, 
who has expressed his willingness to undertake the 
supervision, if it is added to his district. We are 
advised that the re-arrangement of boundaries under 
the London Local Government Act, 1899, will prob- 
ably not affect the proposed alteration of districts, 
which we consider might with advantage be carried 
into effect on April 1 next. Mr. Meeson has inti- 
mated that he does not desire any compensation 
in respect of the relinquishment of the portion of 
his district above referred to. We recommend— 
(a) That the Council do alter the districts of East 
Hackney (North) and of East Hackney (South) 
and North Bow by the transference from the dis- 
trict of East Hackney (North) to the district of East 
Hackney (South) and North Bow, of that portion of 
the district of East Hackney (North) situated south- 
east of Gainsborough-road and Temple Mills-road : 
that the district of East Hackney (North) do consist 
of that part of the parish of Hackney lying north of 
the North London Railway, and bounded on the 
west by Lower Clapton-road and Upper Clapton- 
road to Stamford Hill, and on the south-east by 
Gainsborough-road, and Temple Mills-road to Temple 
Miils Bridge; that the district of East Hackney 
(South) and North Bow do consist of that part of 
the parish of Hackney lying south of the North 
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London Railway and of Gainsborough-road and 


Temple Mills-road to Temple Mills Bridge, and 
bounded on the west by the centre line of Mare- 
street and Cambridge-road, and on the south and 
east by the boundary of the parish, and also that 
part of Bow north of the centre line of Old Ford- 
road and north-east of the embankment of the 
northern outfall sewer; and that such alterations 
do take effect on April 1, 1900. : 

(6) That the solicitor do prepare, and obtain the 
execution of an undertaking by Mr. Meeson, the 
District Surveyor of East Hackney (North), that he 
will make no claim for compensation in case a 
diminution of his income shall at any time hereafter 
arise owing to such alteration of the limits of his 
district,” 

Gladstone Memorial.—The Improvements 
Committee recommended the consent of the 
Council to the erection of the Gladstone Memo- 
rial on a site to the west of St. Clement,Danes 
Church. The consideration of the Report was 
adjourned. 

The Council soon after adjourned. 


4..<f4 
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BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


THE annual general meeting of this Institu- 
tion took place at the offices, 21, New Bridge- 
street, on the 27th ult. 

Mr. Alfred F. Randall, President, in intro- 
ducing the new President, Mr. Hy. Holloway, 
thanked the committee and officers, especially 
the treasurer, Mr. Brooks, for their assistance 
to him during his year of office. 

Mr. Holloway referred to the good work it 
was very apparent, judging from the report, 
the Institution was performing. One point he 
much wished to emphasise, viz., the necessity 
for regular annual subscriptions to meet dis- 
bursements and expenditure so as not, as was 
too often the case in kindred societies, to relv 
on chance donations at annual dinners. 

The adoption of report and _ balance-sheet 
was proposed by the President and seconded by 
Mr. Barrett and agreed to. 

Thanks to retiring officers were, on the 
motion of Mr. Oldham, seconded by Mr. Mack- 
ness, accorded. The election of incoming 
officers was proposed by Mr. Newling, and 
seconded by Mr. Gammon, and agreed to. 
On the motion of Mr. Treasurer Brooks, 
seconded by Mr. H. W. Parkes, thanks were 
accorded to the new President for occupying 
the chair. 





—_ << 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the following applications 
under the London Building Act were con- 
sidered. Those applications to which consent 
has been given are granted on certain con- 
ditions. Names of applicants are given in 
brackets. Buildings are new erections unless 
otherwise stated :— 





Lines of Frontage. 


Lewisham.—Houses with bay windows and shops 
on the site of Nos. 49 and 51, Dartmouth-road, 
Forest Hill (Mr. G. Tolley for Mr. E. C. Christmas). 


—Consent. 
Width of Way. 


Kensington, South.—That the consent of the 
Council of January 23, 1900, to the erection of two 
studios at the rear of Nos. 46 and 47, Campden Hill- 
square, Notting Hill, with the forecourt boundary 
or fence at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of Aubrey-road (Mr. C. W. M. Price for 
Messrs. Battam & Co.) be modified by the omission 
of the condition requiring all the parties interested 
to enter into an agreement to remove the fore- 
court boundary or fence when required by the 
Council so to do,—Agreed. 

Southwark, West.—That the application of Messrs. 
Fowler & Hall for an extension of the periods 
within which the erection of a building on part of 
the yard in front of No. 17, Bankside, Southwark, 
adjoining Southwark Bridge, was required to be 
commenced and completed, be granted.—Agreed. 


Width of Way and; Space at Rear. 


Kennington,—A three-story building at the rear 
of Nos. 94 and 96, Upper Kennington-lane, Ken- 
nington, to abut upon ughborough-street and a 
roadway leading out of that street (Messrs. Hay- 
ward Brothers, Limited).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction of Building 


Greenwich.—Retention of a temporary wooden bar 
on the north side of River-side, Chariton, opposite 
the “Anchor and Hope” public-house (Messrs. 
Perry & Reed, for Messrs, Hoare & Co.).— 
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Formation of Street, 


Woolwich.—That an order be iss ‘ 

Church, Quick, & Whincop, sanctioning ~ 
tion or laying out of a new street “for 
traffic to lead out of the east side of W ; 
Plumstead (for Queen's College, Oxf 


Messrs 
form. 
. aT iage 
ickham-lane 
ord |—~Agreed : 
Formation of Street, Space at Rear, ana 
. , uy 
Construction of Shed 


Wandsworth.—That an order b 
Brewer sanctioning the formation or layin 

a mews out of the west side of High-street ° 
next No. 104; the setting-back of No. 14, Hi" 
street, so as to widen a portion of that street . ‘e 
construction in such mews of an open shed : Mer 
the/erection in such mews of buildings with foc 
spaces at the rear (for Messrs. Spencer fede 
Co.).—Agreed. ‘iii 


e issued to Mr. F 


Out of 
utney, 


Lines of Frontage and Working-class Dy 


Bow and Bromley.t+—A block of two intended 
dwelling-houses to be inhabited by persons at a” 
working-class on the east side of Wellington-roag 
Bow-road, Bow (Mr. C. A. Brereton for the White. 
chapel and Bow Railway Company).—Consent._ 
Bow and Bromley.t—That the Council do make 
an order as follows :—Whereas Mr. C. A. Breretoy 
of No. 21, Delahay-street, Westminster, $.\. - 
February 2, 1900, under the provisions of Section . 
of the London Building Act, 1804, delivered og 
behalf of the Whitechapel and Bow Railway ¢ ym- 
pany, at the County Hall, plans of a laundry and 4 
block of three intended dwelling-houses, to be in- 
habited by persons of the working class, and pro. 
posed to be erected, not abutting upon a street. on 
a plot of land on the east side of Wellington-road, 
Bow-road, Bow. . . . Now the Council does by this 
order sanction the said plans so far as Section 4> of 
the said Act is concerned. . . —Agreed. 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land, 


Woolwich,—Seven dwelling-houses on low-lying 
land, situated on the north side of Bostal-lane, 
Abbey Wood, Plumstead (Mr. T. J. Young for Mr. 
W. T. Hills).—Consent. 

Gicenwich—A building, to be used partly as a 
dwelling-house, on low-lying land known as lot 18 
in Trafalgar-road, Greenwich, at the corner oi 
Pelton-road (Mr. A. Roberts, for the London and 
Provincial Bank, Limited).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary to th 
views of the Local Authorities. 


—_ <<" 
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COMPETITIONS. 


BARNSLEY CHURCH AND VICARAGE.—The 
premiums in this competition have been 
awarded as follows :—First, 50 guineas, to Mr. 
Goodwin S. Packer, architect, Shaftesbury- 
buildings, Southport ; second, 30 guineas, to 
Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect, Horwich, near 
Bolton ; third, 20 guineas, to Mr. Charles $. 
Errington, Victoria-buildings, Newcastic-on- 
Tyne. 





—_— 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

BRITISH ARCH OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
At the meeting of this Association on the 2Ist 
ult., Dr.W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A.V.P.,inthe chair, 
a paper was read by Dr. Brushtield, F.S.A., on 
“ Norman Tympana, with Especial Reference 
to those of Derbyshire.” There are many 
Norman tympana still remaining in the 
churches of this country, some of which were 
inspected by the members of this —_— 
during the recent congress at Buxton. a 
principal doorways of perhaps the a of 
the later Anglo-Saxon churches had heads 
of semicircular form, which feature = 
also continued into and to the end ol os 
Norman period, but the architects ot a 
twelfth century tilled up the space bet yack ; 
arch and the square head of the door wi - 
stone slab or tympanum. This ae gpm 
was often left quite plain, but in very ys 
instances it was carved with devices 
tremely varied character. Some bore patterns 
of geometric figures, chequers, Ke. beat se 
ber of these, however, was counpureerey fume 
the majority being sculptured with - 2 wee 
tions of the human form, of anima 3 prt 
fabulous, and with attendant _e ee 
Scriptural scenes were also an ee 
symbolically and literally. The whole ¢ oe 
surrounded by a border, generally . * ao 
kind, but occasionally richly a pat ee 
in the case of a simple figure, li ae ade t 
Agnus Dei, few of the sculptures non wat 
repetition of the same subject, wohaalg ies 
of being the work of the same ag st nae of 
presentation of Christ in Glory _ Segui 
he exceptions to the former, and y 


m ; hurches 4 
preserved in the Derbyshire a jatter. 
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there the tympanum does 

cases . na whole space between the 

- rnd’ the door-head, a separate lintel is 
arch — rally on a level with the capitals of 
fixed, et porting the arch, and this lintel is 
the sh > coal with a subject quite 
general om that on the upper stone, as at 
dite Langford, Wilts, and Dinton in Bucks ; 
ere nally, however, the sculpture of the 
patoeono proper is continued into the lintel, 
ye he prior’s door at Ely Cathedral. There 
eg -onsiderable difference in the character 
. he sculptures on the tympana of the south 
a north door respecive™ oe or gree 
‘hurches possess both at the present time. 
a ont is traditionally known in many 
churches as the Devil meron its bein g the 
entrance set apart for the use of lepers, cagots, 
‘nd other proscribed a opr ee? the sculpture 
, tympanum of each door was_in- 
.7 to pear i the different kind of 
lesson each was intended re convey ys! es 
onechi s; thus, on the tympanum o e 
org of Egloskerry church in Cornwall 
is seen the you pres nea po Ou tufted 
tai]. and on that of the nor oor at Quening- 
= Gloucestershire, the subject sculptured is 
the Harrowing of Hell. On the tympanum of 
the south door at Egloskerry church the Agnus 
Dei is sculptured, and the crowning of the 
Virgin on the tympanum of the south door at 
Quenington. Symbolic sculpture is sometimes 
‘ound carved in the arch itself as at Fi meee and 
‘issington in Derbyshire. In the Derbyshire 
paar there is a preponderance of ordinary 
animals represented over the fabulous ones 
represented elsewhere which, it seems reason- 
able to suppose, is owing to so many of the 
churches being situated either within or upon 
the borders of the great Midland forest of early 
times, which were full of wild animals like the 
boar and the wolf, much feared by the sparse 
inhabitants of the district for their ferocity, and 
therefore represented over church doors either 
is types of evil or as showing by their adora- 
tion the power of the accom? _ both cases they 
would appeal to the eyes of the ordinary wor- 
tippers fromm the originals being so well known 
toand feared by them. An interesting discus- 
sion followed the paper, in which Mr. Gould, 
Mr.C. R. B, Barrett, Rev. H. J. D. Astley, and 
others took part, the Chairman remarking 
that a good service would be rendered to 
archeology by arranging an index to all 
sculpture, tympana, and details of architecture 
other than technical lines and areas.—The 
kev. H. T. Owen, M.A., read a paper upon 
“Recent Discoveries at Valle Crucis Abbey,” 
in which he described the various works 
undertaken during the past six years and the 
results obtained. Several of the buttresses at 
the east end of the Abbey, the central window 
of the Chapter House, and the Abbot's 
throne, all of which - were in a ruinous 
condition, have recently been restored at 
the expense of Sir Theodore Martin. In July 
last some further excavations were commenced 
under Mr. Owen's supervision in the cloister, 
where a building had stood which had for 
meny years been used as a stable. After clear- 
ing away about 3 ft. of earth and débris, the 
ancient walls of a bath were discovered ; and 
atalower depth much water was met with, 
which stopped the work for a week or two. 
A pump was obtained, and kept going all 
tay to keep down the water, and at length, 
it a further depth of about 4 ft. what is 
believed to be a Roman bath was met 
wth. The bath measures about 21 ft. by 9 ft. 
A second fine bath was discovered to the west 
and there is a third, which it is intended to 
‘cavaté as soon as funds permit. Mr. Owen 
_— the whole area of the cloisters was a 
oman sanatorium. Some curious finds were 
ne With in the course of these excavations, 
scluding a brass of Constantine, some silver 
Spee the first two Edwards, and a token 
Chr eighteenth century. In the first ages of 
ma ‘sanity the large bath may have been used 
wa aPtistry, and at the bottom of this bath 
tat yeaa hair was found. (It is related 
es pS. period the newly baptised had 
bere. sat he plaited hair as a token that they 
In this —" to go back into the world.) 
macient oon also were discovered some 
nary eas, probably belonging to a 
were met Oman pottery and oyster shells 
bay es in the course of the excavations. 
tthibited, inched articles discovered were 
ic, which & a copy of the Koran in 
and is th was found built up in a wall, 
wer by UBht likely to have been brought 
Ya Saracen prisoner during the wars 
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further evidence was required before the actual 
character and period ot the discoveries could 
be demonstrated, and Dr. Birch said archzo- 
logists should hold their opinions in abeyance 
pending the result of further excavation and 
examination. About 5ol. is still required to 
complete the excavation of these baths. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BRUGES: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. By Wilfrid 
C. Robinson. (Louis De Plancke, Bruges.) 

A TREATISE ON STAIR BUILDING AND HAND 
RAILING. By W. and A. Mowat. (George Bell & 
Sons.) 

FIRE TESTS WITH SAFES. (No. 42 of the British 
Fire Prevention Committee’s Reports.) 

FIRE TESTS WITH PROTECTIVE COVERINGS. (No. 
43 of the British Fire Prevention Committee's 
Reports. ) 

PRACTICAL STAIRCASE JOINERY. 
Hasluck. (Cassell & Co., Limited.) 

NOTES ON BOILER TESTING. By Frederick 
Grover, (The Technical Publishing Company, 
Limited, Manchester.) 

STODDART’S IMPROVED SEWAGE FILTER. By 
F. Wallis Stoddart. (Hodgetts, Limited, Clifford’s 
Inn, Fleet-street, E.C. 


—_ 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 





By Paul N. 











ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES OF 
HOLBORN TO THE STRAND STREET. 


Sir, —I notice in the Report of the Improve- 
ments Committee of the Londora County 
Council, published in your last issue, in refer- 
ence to the new street from Holborn to the 
Strand, and a proposed architectural competi- 
tion for the buildings to be erected on the 
north side of the Strand, it is stated that the 
Council authorised their Architect to have a 
conference with some of the leading members 
of the Royal Insiitute of British Architects, 
with the result that the conditions suggested 
for this competition have the full approval of 
the Council of the Institute. 

I wish to point out that this statement as to 
the full approval of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects is entirely with- 
out foundation. 

At present, the only points that have come 
before us officially for consideration were as to 
our agreeing with the principles of such a 
competition being instituted, and the style of 
architecture tc be adopted, which points were 
embodied in a note from the Architect of the 
London County Council to our Council. As 
to the first, our Council certainly considered it 
a step in the right direction towards prevent- 
ing the recurrence of such a disgrace to a 
civilised community as the erection of Shaftes- 
bury-avenue and Charing Cross-road have 
proved, and are quite willing to co-operate in 
such a measure. As to the second point, we 
suggested that architects should be unfettered 
in their choice of style. 

As to the details of the competition they have 
never been placed before us, and your publica- 
tion of the report has supplied the first intima- 
tion of them, and I do not think it likely that 
they would altogether meet with the approval 
of our Council. 

Whatever may have been privately said to 
individual members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, or whatever views may have 
been expressed, until the matter had officially 
come before the Council of the R.I.B.A. for 
deliberation, no such statement as to our views 
should have been made to the London County 
Council. Wa. EMERSON, President. 

9, Conduit-street, February 28, 1900. 

f We are informed that in the revised Report 
of the Improvements Committee, which will 
be brought up at next Tuesday's meeting, the 
paragraph reads : “ We believe the foregoing 
conditions will have the full approval of the 
Council of the Institute.’ We understand, 
however, that the facts are as stated in Mr. 
Emerson's letter. The previous Report appears 
to have been very carelessly worded.—Eb. } 





Sir,—May I be permitted as a practical man— 
with the ment eretound deference to the London 
County Council and their architectural advisers—to 
say that (as it is stated “ the buildings may be in- 
tended for commercial purposes”) no greater 
mistake can be made than to design their elevations 
without at the same time preparing the plans to 
suit them? Yet, as I understand the conditions 








of the Crusades. Dr. Brushfield considered 


printed in your last issue, none but block plans of 
the intended structures are to be asked for ! 

_T could furnish analogous London cases where a 
similar process was unwisely adopted, even against 
retained professional advice ; and the natural result 
followed, viz,, that the internal arrangements were 
ruined for the sake of the external appearance ; and 
the anathemas of the occupants and lessees are to 
this day descending upon the heads of those 
originating, and the architects doomed to carry out, 
plans titted to other men’s elevations—which is as 
bad as having to build on “ another man’s ” founda- 
tion, if not worse. 

It is as much in the public interest as in that of 
the architectural profession and of its Institute, 
whose principles | have ever striven for, that I 
presume thus to callattention to that which would 
necessarily end in renewed diatribes against both. 

WILLIAM WAINE, 





PROPOSED NEW ASYLUM, YORK. 


SIR,—In your issue of February 24, under the 
heading “ Proposed New Asylum, York,” you give 
an account of the decision of the York City Council 
regarding their adoption of the Middlesbrough 
Asylum plans, which they appear {according to 
your report) to “commandeer” on the principle 
that, having purchased “for a few shillings” the 
Lunacy Commissioners’ Appendix to their Fiftieth 
Repost to the Lord Chancellor, they also purchased 
the copyright to the plans therein contained. 

While it is gratifying to the designers of the 
Middlesbrough Asylum, and myself, that, after a 
careful inspection of all they saw here of the 
design and working of this Asylum, the York City 
Council intend to reproduce this plan for York 
City Asylum, yet I desire, as one of the medical 
superintendents with whom the committee con- 
ferred, to dissociate myself from the mischievous 
doctrine against the employment of specialists in 
asylum construction, which Mr. Councillor Mans- 
field quotes as the opinion of the ‘ doctors with 
whom the committee spoke.” 

In the planning, construction, fitting, and equip- 
ment of this asylum the Visiting Committee of the 
Middlesbrough Council consulted and cordially co- 
operated with specialists, with the happiest results, 
and I impressed this fact upon the deputation of the 
York City Council and their Surveyor when they 
visited this asylum. As far as I could judge of their 
opinion, I understood that they and their Surveyor 
were quite satisfied that the right course would be 
to consult some specialist of good standing and 
experience, in accordance with which view, 1 
believe they asked Mr. Wood, of Surrey-street, 
London, W.C., to meet them. 

THE MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT 


FIRE-RESISTING CEILINGS. 

Sirk.—Referring to the letter from Mr. Ell 
Marsland,which appeared in your issue of February 17 
last, the matter so ably dealt with by Mr. Marsland 
is of such very great interest, and otf so much impor- 
tance to the building trade, that we feel it is unne- 
cessary to apologise for reintroducing the subject. 

This most valuable trial, as showing to what 
extent wooden tioors and the use of coke breeze 
concrete as a fire-resisting material can be trusted, 
has no doubt astonished a good many of your 
readers, but we venture to believe that it has 
pleased a still larger number, as there is no doubt 
that the building trade generally, as well as the large 
body of architects and surveyors, would hail with 
delight the advent of the day when iron construction, 
so largely employed in up-to-date ceiling building, 
would be used in conjunction with wooden joists, 
and at the same time the latter take their own part 
in fireproof construction. 

The London County Council knows to what 
extent they can trust wood and iron, as many 
valuable trials by the British Fire Prevention 
Committee have been made, and their officers are 
to be seen at all the trials carefully taking notes, 
but so far, may we say, perfection in the result of 
the said trials has not been arrived at. Now this is 
not to be wondered at considering the severe 
nature of these and the materials tried. Iron is 
liable to expand with heat and to throw off in the 
process of expansion any protection like concrete 
(of whatever it may be compesed), unless its under 
surfaces, which are most naturally first affected, are 
in themselves protected. Wood, of course, 13 
inflammable, and, as seen in the report of Mr. 
Marsland, about 24 in. of the sofiit had been burnt 
away ; and we trust that he will pardon us for 
disagreeing with his deductichs as a whole, while 
we in some respects with pleasure confirm them. 
Mr. Marsland concludes in these words :—“ Had 
there been a plaster ceiling with metal lathing, I 
think the result of the test would have been even 
more satisfactory, which, it is hoped, will shortly be 
tried.” oe, Aas 
We unhesitatingly admit that a plaster ceiling in 
itself is a fire resisting material, but, in regard to 
the words “ metal lathing,” we do not thin‘ metal 
in itself is fire resisting, and, as a key for plaster, it 
has the same disqualifications which iron joists, 
girders, and stanchions: have ; that is to say that, 
when hee ted, it will expand and throw off its pro- 
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of metal, and it may be doubted if it has the advan- 
tages which Mr, Marsland is expecting from it. _ 

It was with a view of overcoming these diffi- 
culties that wired terra-cotta lathing was introduced 
to the trade; the wire is covered by terra-cotta, 
which is baked on and forms an admirable key for 
the plaster. We have pleasure in informing your 
readers and the building trade that we have made 
arrangements with the British Fire Prevention 
Committee for a trial of a London County Council 
wooden and coke breeze floor similar to the one 
above referred to, but protected with a ceiling 
formed of plastered wired terra-cotta lathing ; so 
that Mr. Marsland’s letter to your journal has 
already borne fruit, and he will have his hopes 
fulfilled and (with confidence we add) his deductions 
confirmed, 

In a recent trial by the British Fire Prevention 
Committee a partition made with our lathing 2} in. 
thick stood a fire test of over 2,000 deg. without any 
fire passing through it. 

JOHN BURGESS, Secretary, 
Mural and Decorations Syndicate, Limited. 





—_ 
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The Student’s Column. 


DETAILS OF STRUCTURAL IRON AND 
STEEL. 


8.—UNitT FORMS AND SECTIONS. 





} STRUCTURE in iron or steel consists 
of two or more members, or pieces, 
ii: which touch each other and are con- 
nected together at portions of their surfaces 
called joints. Each individual piece may be a 
simple member, consisting of metal in some 
unit form, such as arolled joist ; or it may be a 
compound member, composed of two or more 
unit forms joined together, as may be most 
suitable and convenient. Strictly speaking, 
compound membersare themselves describable 
as structures, but this application of the term 
is usually limited to important members, such, 
for example, as trusses or large compound 
girders. 

Before proceeding to consider the details 
involved in different modes of connecting 
together various manufactured forms of iron 
and steel, it will be convenient to illustrate the 
chief unit sections which are available for 
structural work. Any individual bar can be 
used, as a strut, a tie, or a beam; and the 
nature of the stresses and strains to be resisted 
will depend upon the manner in which the bar 
is employed. When different methods of 
application come to be examined in subsequent 
chapters, we will consider strength, form, and 
dimensions in relation to structural require- 
ments. At present it is only proposed to give 
such details as may render more intelligible 
our inquiry as to the theory and practice of 
joints and connexions. 

Cast iron is so easily moulded in the foundry 
to any desired shape that unit forms are seldom 
made and kept in stock for the building up of 
compound members. There are, of course, 
certain standard castings for some purposes, 
which are made suitably for being joined 
together so as to form complete members ; but 
so far as structural work is concerned, the use 
of cast iron is almost exclusively limited to 
cases where the primary manufactured form of 
material is also the ultimate form of the 
member. 

Wrought iron and steel, which can only be 
moulded to definite shapes on a large scale by 
powerful machinery, is necessarily produced 
in a variety of unit forms or sections, from which 
the structural engineer can select such as may 
be most appropriately used either in their 
existing state or after suitable manipulation. 
Iron and steel plates are obtainable of any 
length, width, or thickness which are likely 
to be demanded by the architect, and there 
are numerous other sections, the chief details 
of which will be found in the summary given 
at top of next column. 
~ Most of the particulars in the following table 
are collated from a hand-book published by 
Messrs. Dorman, Long, & Co., of Middles- 
brough, and although this book does not in 
any way compare with the elaborate volumes 
issued by manufacturers in the United States, 
yet it is a distinct advance upon anything of 
the kind hitherto known in this country. Most 
of the section books and sheets issued for the 
convenience of architects, engineers, and 
builders contain little more information than 
the weights, dimensions, and safe loads of 
certain forms! ofjmaterial. The user is not 
always told whefher the iron or steel is of 
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Table XX11.—Some Standard Sections of Rolled Iron and Steel, 
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Channels 34 in. by 14 in. by ¥y in. | 
web. 








20 in. by 74 in. by § in. 
web, 


Transverse Dimensions. | Length. 
Fig. 17. Designation. a 
Minimum. Maximum, Ordinary. = Maximum, 
a @ Round bars 3 in. dia. 8 in. die. 24 ft 60 ft. 
b Square ,, jin. sq. 4 in. sq. 24 ft. bo ft. 
Flat uJ 1} in. by } in. | 18 in. by 1 in. 4oft. 
‘ Pr } Hollow half round| 1} in. by §in. thick 34 in. by 4 in. thick iva 
¢ bars. 4 ; a P 
Oa Solid half round rh in. by 7 in. 34 in. by 1} in. 
e | bars. 2in.by}in. — : ; : : 
S GE@=dgp? Pillar section 3 in, radius $ in. thick 6 in. radius } in. thick i Go ft 
& ® Angles, equal 1 in. by ;'; in. 8 in. by 4 in. 50 ft. 6o ft. 
A pm | j +, unequal | 2 in. by “oo by 3’; in. 7 in. by 4 in. by 7 in, a 
- 7 Tees (Iron) rin, by rin. — 4 cing . 50 ft. bhi: 
TT ys { 1» (Steel) 14 in. by 14 in. by Jin. | 6 in.by 3 in. by 4 in. 50 ft. : 
k Bulb tees 4} in. by 6 in, by ¢5 in. | 64 in. by 10 in. by 3% in. — E 
Z | ¥ Bulb-bars 6 in. by «5 in. 12 in. by 3 in. ie 
7 in. by 14-14 in. 
mt a Bulb-angles 3] in. by a} in. by 44 in.| 9 in. by 34 in. by 58 in. si 
Hatchway sections 2h in. by 14 in. 6in. by 2} in. an ft 
: q v pane (over all) (over ali) 
0 Zed-angles 4 in. by 3 in. by 3 in. by| 8 in. by 3} in. by 34 in. i = 
# in. web. by § in, web. 
p I | Joists, or I-beams| 3 in. by 14 in. by fin. | 24 in, by 8 in. by § in. 36 ft. f 
web. web. 


Trough decking 12 in by 4 in. by 


. 








fin. 


| 
| 
| 36 in. by 17}in. by x in. -- 
| 
' 





British or of foreign manufacture ; he is not 
informed as to its mechanical properties 
under the influence of stress and strain ; and 
apparently he is supposed to be willing to 
accept as correct certain safe loads, stated 
without information as to the data and co- 
efficients upon which calculations have been 
based. We do not for a moment mean 
to imply that the calculations in question 
are otherwise than accurate; but we are 
most decidedly of opinion that the archi- 
tect, who is personally responsible for the 
safety of any building erected under his super- 
vision, should be precisely informed as to all 
necessary details, so that he may know the 
characteristics of the material to be supplied, 
and that he may thereby check computations 
made by the manufacturer or the merchant. 
In the book to which we refer there is much 
useful information ; the process of manufacture 
is named, and all steel is guaranteed to be 
capable of withstanding from 28 tons to 32 tons 
tensile strain per square inch, to exhibit an 
elongation of 20 per cent. in a length of 
8 inches, and to possess a modulus of elas- 
ticity (E) equal to 12,000 tons. The manu- 
facturers’ estimates of strength can, therefore, 
be readily verified by the aid of these data and 
of ordinary rules, some of which are given in 
the section book itself. 


JOINTS AND CONNEXIONS. 


Under this general heading a great variety 
of operations are included. For example, 
columns and = stanchions are frequently 
constituted by the joining together of 
castings or of rolled sections by means of 
bolts, rivets, or other fastenings. Completed 
columns and stanchions are connected one to 
another, or to other parts of a structure, and 
they are provided with suitable arrangements 
for the attachment of various details. Girders, 
again, are often built up of several sections of 
iron and steel, and the completed members 
are joined together, or connected with other 
members, Similar treatment is practised with 
regard to roof construction and other matters 
of detail. 

Moreover, in many of these operations, it is 
compulsory that something should be done in 
addition to the joining together of two or more 
pieces of metal, inasmuch as the parts have 
often to be cut, forged, welded, or otherwise 
manipulated in order that they may be suitable 
for the specific purpose in view. As previously 
expressed, our wish is to preserve a natural and 


under consideration in the present series of 
articles, and we therefore propose to relegate 
the discussion of different typical connexions 
to future chapters, where they will be examined 
in conjunction with the integral parts of 
buildings for which they are more especially 
adapted. By the adoption of this course, we 
shall now be free to review in a_ general 
manner the theoretical aspects of the subject 
of joints, to summarise experimental data, and 
to refer briefly to some points connected with 
workshop practice. 

So far as structural work is concerned, 
attention to the subject of joints may practically 
be confined to plates of iron and steel, and to 
sections such as those mentioned in Table XXII. 
Therefore the materials for treatment may be 
classified in the following way : —(a) plates, 
and wide flat bars; (b) narrow fiat bars, 
round and square bars ; and (c) bars of various 
special sections. When the question arises as 
to how two plates of metal are to be joined 
along two edges in the most satisfactory and 
efficient manner, it appears that the only per- 
fect method is to be found in welding the 
edges. No doubt this is so in theory, but there 
are many practical difficulties, especially 
where long welded joints are concerned. Weld- 
ing is effected by raising the temperature ot 
two pieces of iron or steel until a white heat 
is almost attained, and then by pressing or 
hammering them firmly together. _If the metal 
be of a quality well adapted for welding, if the 
surfaces be brought into close contact, if the 
proper form of joint be adopted, and if the 
surfaces be perfectly clean and free from oxide, 
cinder, and all foreign matter, the joined plate 
or bar may be as strong as, or even stronger than, 
the material in its original state. U nfortunately, 
however, conditional propositions are here so 
strongly in evidence as to detract very much 
from the favour with which the om 
of welding is regarded by the structura 
engineer. Experiments were made in =e 
by Mr. Bertram upon two forms of —_ 
joint, the scarf-weld and lap-weld (figs. 18 ans 
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in. The results observed in these 





- in, and § rh 
‘e/, are tabulated below =— 
ge Table XXUI. 
eT ere 
C-mparative Strength 
; (Original plate = 100). 
Jescription | “orm 0 te 
Oe Jolt Joint. |— 
} in, fein, | gin. Aver- 
Plate. | Plate. | Plate. age. 
| 
‘j Taulty 106 102 104 
cearfweld -.| Fig: 18} Faulty | 
ee Fig. 19} 5° | 99 66 62 








Mr. Kirkaldy, the loss of 
in W 4 joints is from 15 to 30 per 
iyo pinta eel made more recently by 
professor Bauschinger upon mild steel and 
ingot iron bars varying 1m area a oO : 5 "4 A oO 
sq. in. indicated the strength of stee * _ 
weld to be from 57 to 105 per cent. of t e 
entire bar, whilst the average was 89 per cent. 
in the case of wrought iron, the strength at the 
weld was from 83 to 102 per cent., with an 
average of 95 per cent. It must be remem- 
pered that all the above were purely scientific 
experiments, in which every precaution would 
naturally be taken to ensure perfect connexions. 
What would have happened if the welds had 
been made in the course of ordinary workshop 
practice we do not care to suggest, but it is 
highly probable that the co-efficient “if,” to 
which we have previously referred, would have 
exercised an important influence upon the 
esults. 
“The Board of Trade rules for steam boilers 
contain the stipulation that steel plates which 
have been welded shall not be passed if subject 
toa tensile stress, and those welded and sub- 
ect to a compressive stress shall be efficiently 
annealed. Government ordinances do not in- 
variably command the highest possible respect, 
but in the present case they accord with practi- 
cal experience, the teaching of which we have 
sufficiently demonstrated. Not only because 
of undesirable loss of strength, but also on 
account of cost, welded joints should be 
avoided as far as possible in structural 
work. When such a joint seems to be the 
most suitable method of connecting two parts, 
let us say, of a round, square, or narrow flat 
bar, the ends should be upset, or swelled out, 
in order that by the increase of sectional area 
some compensation may be provided for the 
diminution of unit-strength. Welding cannot 
always be dispensed with, especially when 
connexions have to be made involving the use 
of “stiffeners,” similar to those shown in 
ig. 20. Cranks of this kind can only be 
made in one of two ways—either the surplus 
metal, protruded by the act of bending, 
must be taken up in thickening the web, or 
\-shaped pieces equal to the estimated surplus 
must be cut out, as in fig. 21, and the two edges 
be welded together after bending. The former 
mode of treatment is much to be preferred as 
the greater thickness of the web will add 
rigidity to the stiffener ; and if the web be cut, 
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y certain that the joint will be con- 
Weaker than the original metal. Some- 
Y happen that a tee or angle bar is 
cranked with the web outwards, 





as in fig. 22, and then the only course for 
adoption is to cut out a portion of the web, and 
to make good the deficiency by the insertion of 
a piece of plate, as indicated by dotted lines 
in the figure. 

Electrical welding is a process which is 
extremely useful in special cases, though it 
cannot be practised on the site of ordinary 
building operations, and there are not many 
firms who possess the necessary plant for 
carrying it on in their works. Prof. Unwin 
has made some tests of small electrically welded 
bars of two qualities of steel, and the following 
are the results as stated by him :— 


Fable.—Strength of Electrical Welded Steel. 





Ratio of Strength (original strength ico.) 

Carbon r — ¥ 

per cent. Series A. Series | 
Seah -. aevans SUM <- ..deacstivns 68 
ee i ge 51 
PO vcesia bree 34 
ig . errr ie en 113 
Otee et ...6 ) ieee eee 117 
>) 75 86 


These figures do not appear to indicate that 
varying proportions of carbon exercise any 
marked influence upon the susceptibility of steel 
to welding, but in ordinary welding it is found 
that as the percentage of carbon increases, so 
does the difficulty of making a weld, and the 
operation should only be attempted in the case 
of mild steels. The welding together of steel 
and cast iron is not difficult, if the steel be of 
suitable quality ; but such a practice is not 
adopted for the connexion of structural iron 
and steel. A somewhat similar process some- 
times used consists in the joining together of 
two cast iron surfaces, and although it does not 
constitute welding, it may conveniently be 
referred to in the present connexion. Occa- 
sionally it may be found upon examination of a 
casting, that some part, such as the bracket of 
a column, has cracked off. The ironfounder 
may then possibly suggest that a new bracket 
should be “ burnt on.’’ This operation is con- 
ducted by remoulding the bracket, and placing 
the column, previously heated to a high tem- 
perature at the desired point, in such a position 
as to close the mould. The molten metal added 
to form the new bracket is supposed to raise 
the temperature of the surface of the column 
to the melting point, so that the two parts may 
unite to form a homogeneous casting, but it is 
by no means certain that this result will follow. 
A far safer practice to adopt is to have a new 
bracket cast separately, and to bolt it to the 
column. 

Besides welding there are some ingenious 
methods of connecting together iron plates by 
folded, hammered, and soldered joints, but 
these are not generally applicable to work of 
the kind we are now considering, although 
they are used in some minor details of con- 
struction involving the employment of very 
thin plates or sheets of metal. We may, there- 
fore, now pass on to the discussion of rivetted 
and kindred forms of joints. 

ee 
OBITUARY. 

Mr. WILLIAM BUTTERFIELD, F.S.A.—We regret 
to record the death of Mr. William Butterfield, 
F.S.A., which took place on February 23 at his 
residence, No, 42, Bedford-square, W.C. Of Mr. 
3utterfield’s architectural genius and the impor- 
tant part which he took in the architectural work 
of his day, especially in connexion with the Gothic 
revival, we have spoken in the first article in 
this issue, and may therefore confine ourselves in 
this column to a short summary of facts. Mr. 
Butterfield was born September 7, 1814, and 
one of his earliest works was St. Matthias 
Church, Stoke Newington (1851-3). Of the many 
other works which he carried out we are able to 
give the following list. The works mentioned are 
approximately in chronological order. At Oxford, 
Balliol College ; sixteen sets of rooms and restora- 
tion of the chapel, Merton College; and Keble 
College and chapel, 1868-70 (the chapel was illus- 
trated in the Builder for January 3, 1885*); St. John 
the Evangelist Church, Broad-court, Russell-street, 
Covent Garden—re-arrangement (1855); Baldersby 
Church, near Thirsk; Bookham Church, Surrey ; 
St. Matthew's parish Church, Ashford (1859); St. 
John the Evangelist, Hammersmith (1859-60), 
the tower was added in 1881; St. Albans, 
Holborn, for Mr. J. G. Hubbard, afterwards Lord 
Addington, 1861-2 (illustrated in the Builder for 
May 3, 1884*); All Saints, Harrow Weald ; St. 
Edmund the King, Lombard-street — restoration 
and repairs; All Saints, Highgate (1864); Christ 
Church, Albany-street, N.W.—remodelled; St. 
Michael, Paternoster Royal, E.C. — restoration ; 
Chapel, Fulham Palace (1866-67) ; parish church, St. 


Leonard, Shoreditch — restoration; St, Thomas, 
Regent-street—retitted interior ; , St. James, Shore- 
ditch- “repaired and decorated ;: premises for the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Duke 
street, Westminster (illustrated in the Builder for 
Rotherhithe rp. » — . (1871) ; St. Barnabas. 
1872); St. Clement's, Eastcheap — 
re-arrangement of interior: St. Paul's, Covent- 
garden — re-arrangement; St. Mary Brookfield 
Dartmouth Park-hill, Highgate (1875); St. Mary, 
Woolnoth, Lombard - street — remodelling of 
interior (illustrated in the Builder, May 28 1892): 
All Hallows, Bruce-grove, Tottenham—restora. 
tion and enlargement; St. Mary’s, Rotherhithe— 
additions and improvements : Christ Church 
Endell-street, W.C.—restoration (1877) - St Michael 
and All Angels, Woolwich, the nave (1878-79) 
Exeter Grammar School and Chapel (illustrated 
in the Builder for March 19, 1881*): St. Clement's 
City-road (illustrated in the Builder for February ac. 
1882*); St. Mary Magdalene, Enfield (1883): St. 
Philip’s, Dalston—restoration ; St. Paul S, Bunhill- 
row—restoration ; St. Mary’s, Edmonton (1884) ; 
Holy Innocents, Kingsbury, Middlesex ; St. Marv’s, 
Warwick—restoration and part rebuilding (1884. 
gt); St. John’s, Smith-square, Westminster—altera 
tion and repair ; Gordon Boys’ Home, Bagshot ; 
St. Paul's, Rotherhithe ~ restoration (1892). 
Amongst other works by Mr. Butterfield are the 
following :—Parish Church, Hathersage, Derby- 

o pa 2 Ss 
shire (the “Morton” of Jane Eyre): Heath's 
Court, Ottery St. Mary; Chapel,: Guards’ 
Depot Barracks, Caterham ; St. Mary Magdalene 
Church and vicarage, Entield; St, Bartholomew 
Church, Pinchbeck West, Lincoln ; premises, 10, 
Delahay-street, Westminster ; Christchurch, Hoxton 
—rearrangement of interior ; St. John the Baptist 
Parish Church, Barnet — additions: St. Philip's, 
Clerkenwell — retitting and improvement : St. 
Luke's, Sheen, in the Staffordshire moorlands— 
completion ; Northington Church, Hants—improve- 
ments ; All Saints Church, Priory and Schools, 
Margaret-street, W.; St. Augustine's Missionary 
College, Canterbury—reinstatement, for Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope ; Theological College and Chapel, The 
Close, Salisbury; St. Mary’s, Dover Castle — 
restoration; Tottenham Parish Church—restora- 
tion ; St. Michael's Hospital, Axbridge ; Melbourne 
Cathedral; Perth Cathedral, St. Ninian’s, partly 
completed in 1851, and extended westwards about 
ten years ago; St. Augustine Church, Bourne 
mouth ; St. Thomas Church, Leeds; Ardleigh 
Church, Essex ; and the chapel with some domestic 
buildings at Ascot Priory. At Winchester Mr 
Butterfield was engaged in the following works :— 
Some buildings, and restoration of the Chapel, St. 
Mary’s College ; the County Hospital ; and restora- 
tion of nave, Chapel of St. Cross (1860), for 
which he designed also the brass lectern and the 
altar railing. At Rugby he built the Parish Church, 
and the chapel, the quadrangle, and other buildings 
at Rugby School. In 1884 Mr. Buttertield received 
the Royal Gold Medal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. : 

MR. JOHN GILES.—We also regret to notice the 
death, on February 20, of Mr. John Giles, senior 
partner of the firm of Messrs. Giles, Gough, & Trol- 
lope, formerly Messrs. Giles & Gough. In our last 
issue we printed a description of the County Asylum 
buildings at Cheddleton for which the frm were 
awarded the first premium in 1893, when Mr. C. H. 
Howell acted as professional assessor to the County 
Lunacy Committee. Of the other more important 
works carried out by the late Mr. Giles and _ his 
partners, we may mention the central hall, offices, 
and other buildings at (old) Cavendish College, 
Cambridge, which were opened on October 26, 1876, 
and closed at the end of Easter term, 1892; new 
asylum buildings at Hendon for the Central London 
Sick Asylum District Board of Managers, in respect 
of which they were awarded the first premium by the 
late C. J. Shoppee, assessor, in 1895; workhouse 
infirmary on the site of Palestine-place and gardens, 
Bethnal Green, for the St. Matthew Union Guar- 
dians, to be completed at a cost of nearly 199,000l., 
inclusively of 35,500/. for the site; the isolation 
hospital, Parc Gwyllt Asylum, Bridgend ; extensive 
additions and alterations, Hereford County and City 
Asylum at Burghill; the new chapel, Glamorgan 
County Asylum ; and an asylum near Talgarth for 
the Brecon and Radnor Asylum Committee, for 
which the contract (18c9) amounts to about 
120,000/. 

Mr. JOHN LANYON.—The death is announced of 
Mr. John Lanyon, of Belfast, who died at Teneritte, 
on February 13. He was the eldest son of the late 
Sir Charles Lanyon, and a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon. 


a a 


HOME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION.— 
The sixteenth annual exhibition of the work done 
in the classes of the Home Arts and Industries 
Association will be held from May 24 to 28 in the 
Gallery of the Royal Albert Hall. The exhibition 
will include wood-carving, inlay, metal repousse, 
embossed leather, baskets, spinning and weaving, 
toy-making, and many other applied arts. The 
percentage on sales will be given toone of the war 
funds for the wounded. 





* These issues are out of print. 





* These issues are out of print. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH, HAVERTON HILL, DURHAM. 
—A new Catholic church is being erected at 
Haverton Hill from the designs of Messrs, Pugin & 
Pugin, of London. 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL, ENFIELD.—The new isola- 
tion hospital at World’s End, Enfield, was opened 
onthe roth ult. The buildings were erected by 
Messrs. Chessum & Sons, from plans prepared by 
Mr. Collins, Surveyor to the District Council. 

THE BUILDING TRADE IN ABERDEEN.—The lull 
in the building trade in Aberdeen still continues, 
and it has been mutually agreed that the standard 
wages of hewers and trowel masons be reduced to 
8d, per hour from March 14. The dispute in the 
joiner trade is likely to end in an amicable agree- 
ment, including a similar reduction of wages, but 
at date of writing the settlement had not been 
formally concluded. The number of plans of new 
houses being approved of by the Town Council is 
comparatively small, but among public buildings in 
prospect may be mentioned a block on the surplus 
ground adjoining the Aberdeen School Board’s 
premises in Union-terrace, from designs by Mr. A. 
Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., Aberdeen, the total 
cost of which will be about 6,o00/. The greater 
part of the new premises will have to be let until the 
requirements of the board extend. The Aberdeen 
University Club is spoken of as probable tenant. 
In the same terrace a block for the Scottish 
Legal Life Assurance Society is to be built, the 
site being to the south of the Union Club premises, 
and the total probable cost 10,000], The name of 
the architect has not yet been made public. Official 
intimation has now been received from H.M. Office 
of Works that provision has been made in the 
Government Estimates for the erection of the new 
post-office (central) for Aberdeen on an enlarged 
and improved scale. The building, which will be 
in the Scottish Baronial style, will occupy a site 
extending from Crown-street to Dee-street, and the 
total cost (including site) will be 65,oool. In the 
extra accommodation now arranged room will be 
found for the department of surveyors for Aber- 
deen and Dundee districts, and the Post Office 
authorities will thus be saved the expense of an 
additional surveyor for Scotland, an appointment 
which was recently contemplated. The new build- 
ings, which will be of Kemnay granite, will be a 
distinct addition to the architectural features of the 
city. The designs are by the Board of Trade 
architects, Edinburgh. 

SCHOOL, AULDHOUSE, N.B.—On the oth ult. the 
new school erected by the East Kilbride School 
Board at Auldhouse was opened. Mr. D. Barclay, 
Glasgow, was the architect. The school accom- 
modates roo pupils. 

GYMNASIUM, DURHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The 
new gymnasium at Durham Grammar School was 
opened on the roth ult. The building is 60 ft. long 
by 30 ft. wide, and is about 25 ft. high. The mate- 
rial used was Dunhouse stone ; the floor is of wood 
blocks. The architect was Mr. W. S, Hicks, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Messrs. Gradon & Sons, of 
Durham, were the builders, and the fittings were by 
Messrs. Stempel, of London. 

ADDITIONS TO SOUTHAMPTON HOsPITAL.—H.R.H. 
Princess Beatrice opened the new Jubilee Wing 
of the Royal South Hants and Southampton 
Hospital recently. About the middle of 1894 
the Committee considered that it was essential that 
the existing buildings should be materially improved 
and altered, and that additional buildings were 
necessary to carry on the work of the hospital. 
Since that time the old building has been practically 
reconstructed. The staircase which faced the door- 
way and which used to wind up to the operating 
room has been removed, and a new staircase has 
been made on the right-hand side of the main 
corridor, having a well-hole in the centre allowing 
for the provision of a lift hereafter if found advisable. 

An old ward has been converted into a board-room, 
and the secretary's office has been substituted for the 
previous board-room, a new enclosed balcony being 
formed for access to the Crabbe wards. In connexion 
with these wards a scullery has been formed on 
each floor, fitted as completely as convenience 
demands. The Bullar wards, on the right hand 
side, have been converted into wards for children, 
with new sanitary blocks, ward scullery, &c., and 
balcony leading from a lobby facing due south, into 
which bedscan be run. Adjoining the Bullar wards 
on the ground floor are the matron’s office and wait- 
ing-room. On the first floor, staff bedrooms and 
bath-rooms have been formed out of the single 
wards, and the operation-room on the top floor has 
been formed for the nurses’ bedrooms, with 
new bath-room and lavatory accommodation. From 
the main administrative building on the basement 
and ground floors a corridor 8 ft. wide has been 
formed for a distance of about 80 ft. due south. 
The basement joins the old corridor leading 
to the out-patient department, laundry, and 
isolation block ; the ground floor corridor leads to 
the operation-room block and the new Jubilee wing. 
The operation-room block consists of operation- 
room, recovery-room or operation ward, anesthetic 
room, and surgeons’ lavatory. All these rooms 
have the walls lined with opaline, while the floors 
are covered with marble terrazzo. All pipes for 
hot or cold water are of copper, and fixed on the 
face of the walls. Electric light is being laid on. 





In the Jubilee wing the administrative part consists 
of three floors. The basement contains the heating 
apparatus, &c., and the ground floor and first floors 
each have a main staircase, ward for single bed, 
nurses’ room, ward kitchen, and various convenient 
appurtenances. A lobby connects the administrative 
part in the ward block, which consists of two stories, 
with a space under, open on either side for cross 
ventilation. The ward is arranged to contain twenty- 
five beds, and attached to it at the north end is a 
lavatory block with a bath-room, sink-room, &c, 
and at the south end another sink-room, with bal- 
conies and staircase leading to the grounds. The 
floor of the ward is similar to that in the operation- 
room block ; the walls and ceilings are finished in 
granite plaster painted and varnished, and the elec- 
tric lighting has been carried out by Messrs. F. 
Shalders, of Southampton. The dimensions of the 
ward give a cubic space of 1,484 ft. per bed. There 
is a new mortuary, with post-mortem room, &c., 
and in the south-west corner of the site is the 
laundry block with apparatus for disinfecting 
clothes, and a destructor for dealing with dressings, 
&c. Near this building is the isolation block 
for the reception of patients suffering from 
infectious diseases, or any diseases requiring separa- 
tion from the general wards. It consists of three 
single wards, with two sets of lavatories, and 
nurses’ duty-room. The total cost of the -various 
work just described amounted to 24,200l., exclusive 
of furniture. The first part of the contract was 
carried out by Messrs. Stevens & Co., of Northam, 
and the second part by Messrs. Playfair & Toole, of 
Southampton. The clerk of the works during the 
whole of the work up to January, 1899, was Mr. 
Hibbins, and Mr. Comber has carried on his work 
since that date. The whole of the works have been 
designed and carried out under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Young & Hall, architects, London. 

NEW BOARD SCHOOLS, BLACKPOOL —The plans 
of Mr. R. B. Mather for new Board schools in 
Devonshire-road, have been accepted by the Black- 
pool School Board. The buildings are estimated to 
cost 7,000/, 

SMALL-POX HOSPITAL, BARNSLEY.—The new 
small-pox hospital at Lund-lane, Monk Bretton, 
built by the Corporation of Barnsley for the isola- 
tion and treatment of small-pox cases occurring in 
Barnsley and the townships round about was opened 
on the r2th ult. The buildings consist of an admi- 
nistration block with accommodation for ten nurses 
and eight servants, and one wing with four wards— 
for fourteen beds, an ordinzry ward with six beds, 
and a special ward with one bed for each sex. In 
case of necessity the actual hospital accommodation 
could be quadrupled without any further addition to 
the administrative block being required. Thereisa 
discharge block in which convalescent patients may 
spend some time after leaving the hospital before 
finally returning to their friends. The buildings 
have been erected from designs of the Borough 
Surveyor, Mr. J. H. Taylor, and have been erected 
sr his supervision and that of his assistant, Mr. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


UXBRIDGE.—The Rural District Council have 
instructed Messrs. Bailey Denton, Son, & Lawford, 
MM. Inst.C.E., of Westminster, to complete the 
joint sewerage scheme now in progress for Hilling- 
don, Cowley, and West Drayton, and to carry out a 
new combined scheme for Northwood and Ruislip. 
Both schemes were designed by the late Mr. J. 
Anstie. 

PROPOSED PROMENADE PIER, BRIDLINGTON— 
The promoters of the new Promenade Pier and 
Pavilion Company are applying for a Board of 
Trade order, during this Parliamentary Session. 
The plans have been approved by the Urban Dis- 
trict Council, who at the same time passed plans for 
the"New Grand Hotel, Theatre, &c., on the Beacons- 
field site opposite. The Pier will be about 240 
lineal yards in length, and approached from the 
Lower Parade. The toll gates will be set back about 
50 ft. from the line of sea wall, and have a gradual 
inclination of about 2 ft. 6 in. up to the toll houses 
from the line of Parade. - The forebay (which is the 
outer portion of the pier) will be constructed of steel 
girders in continuation of those forming the pier 
itself, The pier will be constructed upon cast-iron 
piles, These will be screwed into the ground, about 
9 ft. in depth, 12 in. in diameter, 14 in. in thickness 
of metal, with blades 3 ft. to 4 ft. in diameter, 
according to the texture of the ground. The bays 
are to be spanned by steel lattice girders and inter- 
mediate girders, resting upon the columns and 
piles. The columns will have an ornamental cap, 
The deck will be formed of pitch-pine boards, 
nailed down upon red deal joists, and protected 
on each side with ornamental cast-iron railings. 
There will be two toll-houses, with gates and turn- 
stiles and ornamentally constructed kiosks at 
the angles of the widening out for the pavilion 
structures. The Concert Pavilion will have main 
structural parts placed upon steel girders. It is 
calculated to hold about 1,500 persons. On three 
sides of the pavilion will be a gallery, with tiers of 
seats in front anda promenade behind. External 
balconies are provided for promenade purposes. 
The stage is designed for high-class concerts and 
orchestral performances, A dressing-room will also 
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be provided. The head of the pier wi 

for open air music and other Satactainene seated 
shops and shelters on each side, and a band kiv ap 
the centre. Provision will be made uae te . 
sides of the pier head for embarking and landin- 
small boats. Messrs. Manganall & Littlewoods Mar” 
chester, are the architects andengineers, 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, HALTWHISTLE-ov-Ty\y> 

The Local Government Board < 
scheme of sewerage prepared 
Taylor, A.M.L.C.E., of Newcastle 
End, Haltwhistle-on-Tyne. 


iree 


have approved th 
by Mr. Harry W. 


-on-Tyne, for West 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE,—A new Hotel de Ville is in cours 
erection at Tours, from the plans es wader ‘s 
direction of the eminent architect M. Laloux 7 
is being erected on a site at the angle of the 
Rue Nationale and the Boulevard Heurtelo “ 
and will be completed next year. The Fr = 
Parliament has under consideration an jnapestant 
scheme for improvements at the port of Cherbourg 
at an estimated cost of 27,000,000 fr. It includes 
the extension westward of the old breakwater, 
——The Municipality of Chiteaudun is carrying 
out a new asylum for the aged, at a cost - 
3¢0,000 fr.—M., Vaudenbergh, architect, of Lill 
has been elected President of the Socicté des Ar hi 
tectes du Nord for 1900. ro 

GERMANY.—A competition is announced for 
designs for a large country mansion to be erected 
in the neighbourhood of Frankfurt on the Oder It 
is open to all architects, there is a prenium oj 
400 marks, and the plans have to be sent to the 
Director (or Adviser) of Horticulture at Frankfurt 
by May 1.—An open competition is also iny ted 
for large public buildings at Mayence, particulars of 
which may be obtained at the mayor's ofiice in the 
municipal buildings.——Many large buildings are 
now being ierected in Rhenish Prussia of naturally. 
formed polygonal columns of basalt obtained from 
quarries on the Rhine; it is said to be hard and 
durable, and has the advantage of requiring but very 
little shaping, the blocks being selected so that the 
sides of neighbouring stones lie close and tit 
together. i" 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


APPOINTMENT.—The Heston and Isleworth Urban 
District Council have appointed the Assistant 
Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. P. G. Parkman, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., to the position of Engineer and 
Surveyor; Mr. H. W. Longdin, who held the 
position of Engineering Assistant, to the position 
of Deputy Engineer and Surveyor ; and Mr. W. H 
Jackson to the position of Second Assistant. They 
are about to appoint a Building Inspector. ; 

CROYDON AND DISTRICT BUILDERS’ FEDERATION. 
—The annual dinner of this Association was held at 
the “ King’s Arms Hotel,” Croydon, on the 21st ult. 
There were present, amongst others, Mr. Thos. 
Gregory (President of the London Master Builders’ 
Association) in the chair, Mr. Chas. Hussey, J.P, 
Alderman Martin Taylor, and Messrs. T. Costigan 
(Secretary of the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion), S. Page, D. W. Barker, D. Waller (President. 
Vice-President, and Treasurer respectively of the 
Federation), W. T. Holt, Harris Parks, J. Archer 
Smith, H. W. Down, and S. Hart. After the loyal 
and patriotic toasts had been ably dealt with by 
the Chairman and Messrs. Barker and Costigan, 
and duly honoured, Mr. H. W. Down proposed the 
“Croydon and District Builders’ Federation.” In 
the course of his remarks, he pointed out the need 
for increased combination among builders generally 
in order to deal with the demands which the better 
organisation of the men enabled them to bring 
forward from time to time, and he urged upon the 
few master builders in the town and district who 
are not members of the Federation the necessity of 
such a medium for the exchange of ideas and 
friendly relations and mutual support. Mr. Page, 
in responding, drew special attention to the varia- 
tions in the different contracts at present in use, 
and the great need of a universal form of contract, 
such as that drawn up by the Institute of Builders. 
Alderman Martin Taylor, in proposing “The Trade 
of Croydon,” after alluding to the charcoal burning 
of bygone days, commented on the extreme pros- 
perity of the town during the past few years, and in 
the course of his remarks said that he considered 
the building and allied trades the principal industry 
at present in the borough. Mr. C. Hussey, J.P. 
also responded to the toast. Mr. D. Waller then 
proposed “The Chairman,” and Mr. Gregory, in 
responding, said that he hoped the time was not far 
distant when the whole building trade of the 
country would wake to the fact that a local federa- 
tion alone was not sufficient, but that it was neces- 
sary for the various local organisations to join 
together and follow the example of the men in this 
matter, Other toasts followed. 

Court oF CoMMON COUNCIL.—On the 22nd 
ult., at the Guildhall, the City «Corporation held 
its fortnightly meeting, the Lord Mayor presiding. 
The Streets Committee submitted letters from the 
Charing Cross and Strand Electricity Supply 

ion, Limited, on the subject of vesting the 
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‘ ommended that the company 
new company + pose their communications, that, 
be informed, aged the sanction of the Board of 
provided pag mation of a new company, the 
Trade to il offer no objection to the proposal, 
m* understanding that it would in no 
on the express the corporatioon or electric light 
way pre) cod on an undertaking being given under 
co th company that the expenses in con- 
re ith the formation and the carrying on of such 
nexion wit should form no part of the purchase 
new com the event of the Corporation deciding to 
money = undertaking. After a long discussion the 
porchase ati n was rejected—The Town Clerk 
recommenda pal the Clerk to the London County 
read a wating to the scheme for preserving the 
Counce ig Fleet-street (Cardinal Wolsey’s Palace), 
house No. 17, its historic interest, and asking for some 
he conditions made by the court in 
the intended contribution by the 
2,s00/. towards the pee eee 

Y i ferred back to a joint committee. 
The mati pecommendatiOons ot the Improvements 
Committee it was agreed to acquire the freehold 
interests of Nos. 114, 120, wi 124, Lower Thames- 
pees um of 30,000/. 
sot een CARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL HALL. 
_it is stated that in consequence Of increases in 
the prices of the various classes ot building material 
and labour the plans accepted for the Cartwright 
\emorial Hall ia Bradford, which were originally 
estimated to cost 38,00c/., cannot now be erected 
for less than 25 per cent. more. It will be remem- 
bered that Lord Masham gave 40,000/. for the 
erection of the hall in Manningham Park, and the 
stion now being discussed is, will Lord Masham’s 
cit have to be supplemented out of the rates or 
other plans submitted ?—Leeds Mercu ry. 

LOWESTOFT MASTER BUILDERS’ DINNER —The 
frst annual dinner of the Lowestoft Master Builders 
Association was held at the “ Suffolk Hotel” on 
the 22nd ult. The Mayor (Mr. E. E. Johnson) 
oresided. The loyal toasts having been honoured, 
the Mayor proposed “Success to the Lowestoft 
Master Builders’ Association,” and spoke of the 
benefits which resulted from tradesmen forming 
themselves into associations of that kind, Mr. 
CR. Cole, the vice-president, in responding, said 
the Association was really in its infancy at pre- 
sat. The action of the men had caused the 
masters to form themselves into an association. 
He did not wish to say anything against the men, 
but the masters thought their demands were rather 
exorbitant, and ought to be checked. The Asso- 
ciation was amalgamated with the National Federa- 
tion of Master Builders, which body had, at con- 
siderable expense, tested the legality ot pickets. They 
had discovered that it was illegal for pickets to 
stand in front of a builder’s gates trying to prevent 
his men from going to work. Mr. W. Whitehead, 
secretary, who also responded, explained the objects 
of the society. One of the great things which the 
association wished to bring about was the regula- 
tion of the way in which contracts were drawn up. 
At present a builder simply placed his neck ina 
halter for the architect to pull the string. The con- 
ditions were quite absurd. That was because 
they, as masters, had been divided. No indivi- 
dual dared to take the stand he would like, because 
he was at once spotted and overlooked when 
tenders were invited. These were general charges 
made by the builders against architects all over the 
country. Other toasts were “The Visitors,” pro- 
posed by Mr. Blunderfield, and replied to by Messrs. 
].L.M. Barnard and E. Ranson ; “ Officers of the 
Association,” “ The Chairman,” “ Sub-contractors,” 
“The Corporation,” “The Architects.” 

FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE, ISLINGTON.— 
Islington Grand Theatre was partially destroyed by 
tre on the 26th ult. The fire originated in the flies, 
tut how, is not clear to the management. The fire 
tad a firm hold of the building before the arrival of 
the Fire Brigade, under Commander Wells, The 
sage was speedily a blazing furnace, and tongues 
ot hce were shooting through the roof. No time 
wis wasted by the firemen in getting a plentiful 
‘upply of water directed on the burning building. 
At this time there was a danger that the stables and 
yard of the London General Omnibus Company 
ind a row of five-story dwelling-houses would be 
tacked, But so effectively did the firemen go to 
Work that in half an hour any risk of exten- 
Yon beyond the theatre itself was averted. For 
‘ome time little headway was made in subduing 
_ inside the building. The boxes, the 
Dy and the first balcony fell victims in turn, 
ma 's to the credit of the firemen that they pre- 

ted the front of the building being attacked. 
man's the great damage done to the building itself, 

y peo Mpeg mai were destroyed. The 
tt Teport € ire, prepared by Commander 
ng ~ “Damage—Theatre, about 140 ft. 
thd tL; stage, scenery, and back part of 
Pent me) (used aS scene and property store, car- 
rot and paint shops) burnt out and part of 
noms, te oe) ; Test of auditorium, refreshment- 
i, water sand ne contents severely damaged by 
RtRED0s, BULWELE CHURCH, N 
. , NoTTs.—The new 
tee has been erected in the parish church, 

« Balwell Henry of the late Mr. Thomas Hardy, 

all, was dedicated by the Lord Bishop 


onaccount of 
modification of t 
connexion with 
Corporation Of 


que 


of Southwell on the 26th ult. The memorial is 
executed in alabaster in the Gothic style. The 
higher central portion contains a representation of 
the Crucifixion, boldly sculptured in white alabaster, 
within a traceried, crocketted, and ogee-shaped 
arch. On each side of the central arch are traceried 
niches, one containing a figure of St. Paul, and 
the other St. Peter. The arches are divided by 
moulded buttresses, terminated with carved pin- 
nacles. The wall on each side of the reredos is 
covered with polished alabaster low panelling, 
arched and traceried, and surrounded with carved 
cornices. On the south wall is an alabaster tablet 
bearing an inscription. The work has been 
executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of London, 
from the design and under the direction of Messrs. 
Heazell & Son, architects, Nottingham. 

CHURCH BUILDING SocieTy.—The Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, 
and Repairing of Churches and Chapels held its 
monthly meeting on the 15th ult. at the Society’s 
House, Dean’s-yard, the Rev. Canon C, F. Norman 
in the chair. Grants of money were made in aid of 
the following objects, viz. :—Building new churches 
at Grantchester St. Mark, near Cambridge, 75/. ; 
and South Margate, St. Augustine, Kent, 150. ; 
rebuilding the nave of the church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Charing Cross-road, Soho, London, Sol. ; 
and towards enlarging or otherwise improving the 
accommodation in the churches at Bawtry St. 
Nicholas, Yorks, 40/.; and Marsden St. Bartho- 
lomew, near Hudderfield, 40/. Grants were 
also made from the Mission Buildings Fund 
towards building mission churches at Chavey 
Down, St. Martin, near Bracknell, Berks, 
15/.; Dundraw, near Carlisle, 15/.; Swallow 
Nest, near Sheffield, 20]. ; and Walthamstow, St. 
Paul, Essex, yol. The following grants were also 
paid for works completed :—South Tottenham, St. 
Peter, Middlesex, 500/., on account of a grant of 
1,000/, ; Ipswich, St. John the Baptist, So/., on ac- 
count of a grant of rool.; South Tottenham, St. 
Alban, Middlesex, 15/. ; Langley, the Good Shepherd, 
near Birmingham, 30l/. ; and Truro, St. Andrew, 201. 
In addition to this the sum of 166/. was paid towards 
the repairs of twelve churches. The grants voted 
towards mission buildings at this meeting have 
nearly exhausted the funds at the disposal of the 
committee ; liberal contributions are earnestly in- 
vited, both to the general and to the Mission Build- 
ings Fund, to enable the committee to vote substan- 
tial grants and to continue the valuable work which 
this society has so successfully carried on during the 
past eighty-two years. The annual general court of 
the Society will be held on Thursday, May 17, at 
the Church House, at 3 p m., when the chair will be 
taken by the Bishop of London. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION.—On the 15th ult. 
Mr. A. H. Ruegg, Q.C., lectured before the members 
et the Solicitors’ Managing Clerks’ Association on 
the subject of workmen's compensation. Mr. Ruegg 
said that in every civilised State a citizen hada 
right to personal security, and it was accepted as a 
duty that we should so act and so use our rights 
that no injury should be inflicted upon another. 
This became a common law obligation until the 
industries of the country assumed gigantic propor- 
tions. It was not until 1837 that the doctrine of 
common employment was raised in a case relating 
toa butcher's boy. The learned gentleman went 
on to speak of the many erratic decisions by County 
Court juries when dealing with cases under the Act 
of 1880. He had seen 125. given for injury to a 
little finger, while 25/. had been awarded for the loss 
of aright leg. He suggested that it would serve a 
useful purpose if a County Court Judge were given 
power to invest money awarded as damages, 
or to pay it in instalments —a system which 
found favour in both Germany and Austria. 
Dealing with the Compensation Act passed 
by the present Government, Mr. Ruegg re- 
marked that it was based on the German 
system, although by no means identical with it. 
The German law grouped the different trades, 
making them a sort of mutual insurance company. 
It was unpalatable to many employers, and so far as 
he was aware it was not agitated for by workmen 
or trades-unions. Asa matter of fact, the provisions 
were too novel to this country to be applied to 
trades beyond those regarded as dangerous. Deal- 
ing with the anomalies of the Act, the lecturer 
pointed out that if a carman fell off his load in the 
factory yard, and was killed, his dependents would 
be entitled to compensation ; yet if he was killed in 
a similar way some distance off, no compensation 
could be recovered. Again, before a workman 
engaged on a building could recover the structure 
must be 30 ft. high. He was of opinion that, 
although the Act had been attacked—perhaps justly 
as to the absurdity of some of its provisions—yet 
the complaint that it would occasion much litigation 
was not deserved. Up to the present there had been 
one hundred appeals, and the number was not 
excessive considering that it wasa new Act, founded 
upon untried principles, and that many industries 
were necessarily on the border line between those 
included in the Act and those excluded. In Germany 
the appeals in the High Court averaged 10,000 a 
year. He was convinced that sooner or later the 
Act would be extended, so as to include all indus- 
tries. However, the principles the Act embodied 
ought to have a fair trial, and let them all hope that 








it would be productive of nothing but good to the 
workmen of the countzy. 

HULL MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— The 
annual dinner of the Hull Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion was held at the George Hotel on the 15th 
ult., the President, Mr. James Townsley, in the 
chair. About 130 gentlemen sat down, amongst 
those present being Mr. W. Nicholson (Leeds, Presi- 
dent of the Yorkshire Federation), Mr. C. Hebble- 
white (vice-president), Mr. F. Southern (hon. 
treasurer), and Mr. Bray (ex-president). The loyal 
and patriotic toasts having been honoured, Mr. 
W. G. Bray proposed the “ Mayor and Corpora- 
tion,” Councillors Scott and Panton replying. Mr. 
G. H. Walters then proposed “ The National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers.” Having im- 
pressed upon all builders the great desirability of 
first federating in their own towns, the speaker 
said that there was no doubt that the National 
Association had been somewhat behind time, 
but that was the fault, not of the Association 
in a_ strict sense, but- of the representatives 
who had gone up to the Association to transact the 
business. The wages paid by the master builders 
of the country were more than what were paid by 
any other class of masters. There were 48,000 
firms in the country, and in two years they had 
federated 12,000 in the National Association. If 
the sum of a farthing in the £ on all wages paid in 
the building trade was put aside, it would produce 
the annual sum of 62,000/., so they would see they 
were a somewhat important body in the nation. 
The master builders of England were not federated 
together to smash unions, nor to reduce wages. 
He had attended 500 meetings during the past 
twelve months, and he had never heard a 
builder say that he wanted to reduce wages. 
What they did want to do was to get the 
British working man to realise he ought to give 
a fair return for the wages received. They also 
wanted to produce more eflicient men. He was 
sorry to say it, but it was a fact patent to all 
builders, that the British working-man had very 
much deteriorated during the past quarter of a 
century. They seemed to be resting on their 
unions as a sort of crutch, and to say it did not 
matter whether they made themselves proficient or 
not, as the union would compel the employers to pay 
them all alike. That ought not to be so. Masters 
should see to it that they took more apprentices and 
made them efficient. The Federation were impressing 
upon the builders of England that they should 
engage efficient foremen, who should distinctly 
understand their duty was to teach the lads their 
trade to the very best of their ability, and produce 
mechanics worthy of the name and of the country. 
—Councillor Nicholson, in responding, said that the 
past year had been one continual succession of 
labour troubles, and he very much felt for the posi- 
tion of the Hull master builders. During the past 
three or four years they had experienced a shortage 
of workmen, and the antidote to that was for every 
master to bring up a certain number of apprentices, 
and to see they were properly and legally 
bound. The Federation had a strong idea that 
municipal corporations ought not to become 
employers of labour so far as building was con- 
cerned .—The next item on the programme was a 
presentation to Mr. Bray in recognition of the 
services rendered by him during his year of ottice 
as President. The presentation took the form of a 
diamond ring for Mr. Bray and a bracelet for Mrs. 
Bray. Councillor Panton and Mr. Walters made 
the presentation. Mr. Bray having thanked them 
for the gift, Mr. O. A, Ellis gave the “ Hull Master 
Builders’ Association.” The President replied. 
The Hull Association, he said, was the largest in 
England, but numbers did not always constitute 
strength, and he did not want any of them to rely 
upon the register as being their strength. Their 
strength would come from unity of purpose, and if 
they had not that unity there was not the least 
doubt their twelve months’ etfort would be a failure. 
They wanted to be strong in good principles, and 
strong in their desire for justice, not to themselves 
only, but to others. They wanted to see that they 
gave the public an equivalent for every sovereign 
they took from them, so that the public would not 
have the erroneous idea they existed to extort from 
them something that was-unjust and unrighteous.— 
The toast of the architects was honoured on the 
proposition of Mr. V. Knowles, Mr. P. Gaskill 
responding. 
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CASES UNDER THE WORKMEN'S COMPEN- 
SATION ACT. 


THE cases of Cass 7. Butler and Crowther +. Butler 
came before the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords 
Justices A. L. Smith, Collins, and Romer, on the 
24th ult., on the appeal of the respondent, Mr. 
Butler, a master painter, from the award of the 
County Court judge of Leeds, granting the appli- 
cants in both cases, the widows of two men killed, 
compensation under the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 1897. 

Mr. Ruegg, Q.C., who appeared in support of the 
appeal, said that precisely the same point was 
involved in both cases, which arose out of the same 
accident. Mr. Butler appealed from the award of 
the County Court Judge on two grounds, first that he 
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(Butler) was not the “undertaker ” of the building 
on which the accident arose, and secondly that the 
work which was being done at the time of the 
accident was neither “ construction ” nor “ repair ” 
of a building within the meaning of the Act. No 
evidence was gone into at the trial in the second 
case, as it wasadmitted that the one case governed 
the other, and that if the award was rightly made in 
the case of Cass 7. Butler it governed the other case. 
The respondent's case was that the award was 
wrongly made in both cases. 

It appeared that Cass and Crowther were 
painters, and at the time of the accident were 
painting a new building which was being erected for 
the Leeds Corporation by a builder named Isaac 
Gould, and which was to be used as an electric 
light station by the Corporation, Mr. Butler, the 
respondent in the arbitration, was a master painter, 
and had entered into a sub-contract to paint the 
building. At the time the accident happened Cass 
and Crowther were engaged in painting some iron 
girders in the roof of the building which had never 
been painted before, using the scaffolding which, it 
was said, belonged to the contractor Gould. 
Whilst the men were painting the girders, one of 
two planks on which they stood broke, the conse- 
quence being that they fell to the ground and were 
killed. The learned counsel contended that Butler, 
being a sub-contractor, using the contractor's 
scaffolding, could not be held to come within the 
definition of an “undertaker” within the meaning 
of the Act. Neither could the painting of a build- 
ing be held to be “construction” of a building 
within the meaning of the statute. He submitted 
that no distinction could be drawn between the 
painting of an old building and the painting of a 
new building. It could not be said that painting a 
building was “construction” of a building. It 
was something quite distinct from construction. 

Lord Justice Smith : I suppose the building was 
over 30 ft. high at the date of the accident ? 

Mr. Ruegg replied that he thought it was. There 
was no evidence as to that. 

Mr. Temple Franks, for the respondents, submitted 
that there was nothing in the Act to show that a 
sub-contractor could not be an ‘‘undertaker.” In 
Mason v. A. R. Dean, Limited (reported in the 
Builder of February 24), it was decided that there 
could be several undertakers in respect of the con- 
struction of one building. If that were so, a sub- 
contractor could be an undertaker, and whether he 
was so or not was a question of fact in each case. 
The County Court Judge having found that Butler 
was an undertaker, no appeal lay from his finding. 
Section 4 of the Act merely provided a remedy 
against the contractor in addition to that against 
the sub-contractor. The object of Section 4 was 
that if the sub-contractor was a man of straw, 
then the applicant under the Act could proceed 
against the contractor, 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
Lord Justice Smith, in giving judgment, said he 
thought the learned County Court Judge was wrong. 

It was not necessary to determine the point as to 
whether the painting of the building in question 
was “construction” within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 7 of the Act, because the other point taken was 
sufficient to decide the case. It was said that 
Butler was not an “undertaker” within the Act, 
and that Gould was the undertaker, and that if any 
one was liable, Gould was liable. The question was 
whether a sub-contractor was an “undertaker” 
within the Act. It was said that the respondent 
had the option of suing either the contractor 
or the sub-contractor, as they were both 
“ undertakers.” His lordship, however, did not 
think that that contention was correct. Section 7, 
Sub-section 2, of the Act defined “ undertakers,” so 
far as material, as meaning persons undertaking the 
construction, repair, or demolition of a building. In 
the present case Gould had undertaken the con- 
struction of the building in question. In the case 
of Mason v, A. R. Dean, Limited, a firm named 
Messrs. Moore & Sons had contracted with the build- 
ing owner for the construction of a theatre, but 
under powers reserved in Messrs. Moore & Sons’ 
contract, the building owner entered into a contract 
with A. R. Dean, Limited, for the latter to do the 
decoration work. The deceased man was in the 
employment of the latter firm, and he was killed 
while at work on the theatre. This Court held that 
as A. R. Dean, Limited, had entered into a contract 
direct with the building owner to construct part of 
the building they were “ undertakers” within the 
Act, and liable as such. That was an entirely 
different case from the present, where « contractor 
had agreed with the building owner to construct 
the whole building, and had let out part to a sub- 
contractor. Section 4 of the Act was strong to 
show that a sub-contractor was not an “ under- 
taker ” within the Act. 

Lords Justices Collins and Romer concurred, and 
the appeal was accordingly allowed. 








THE case of Illingworth ». Warmsley came before 
the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices 
A. L, Smith, Collins, and Romer, on the 24th ult., 
on the appeal of the respondent from the decision 
of the County Court Judge of Blackpool in a claim 
for arbitration under the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 1897. 

Mr. Crawford, who appeared in support of the 
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appeal, said that the applicant was a foreman joiner 
in the employment of Mr. Warmsley, a builder, 
near Blackpool. The accident in respect of 
which the claim for arbitration was made 
happened during the course of some work 
which was going on when Illingworth seriously 
damaged one of his hands with a. saw, 
which caused permanent incapacity to a certain 
extent, the movement of certain fingers of Uling- 
worth’s hand being interfered with permanently. 
The respondent admitted his liability in the sense 
that when notice was sent to him of the accident 
which happened on December 20, 18098, he paid 
Illingworth compensation from that date up to 
May 27 following, at the rate of half his wages. 
Illingworth’s wages were 1/. 138. 8d. a week, and 
Mr. Warmsley paid the applicant 16s. tod. a week 
from the happening of the accident down to 
May 27, 1899. In addition to this an insurance 
company paid Illingworth 9s. 6d. a week. On 
September 19 Illingworth commenced proceedings 
under the Act in the Blackpool County Court. 
asking for 1oo/. compensation. The judge, how- 
ever, did not award the applicant a fixed sum, but 
compensation at the rate of 15s. a week to be paid 
from October 25, 1899, the date on which the appli- 
cation was heard. He also ordered that the re- 
spondent should pay the applicant a lump sum of 
ol. 138, 6d. The respondent’s first point of com- 
plaint was that the learned County Court Judge had 
no jurisdiction to hear the application, inasmuch as 
a period of more than six months had elapsed from 
the time when the accident took place. 

Mr. Mellor, for the applicant, said that that point 
was never taken in the Court below. 

Mr. Crawford said that the point was taken. 

Lord Justice Smith remarked that the Court had 
heard arguments on that point before, but had not 
given judgment cn it yet. 

Mr. Mellor said that the accident happened on 
December 20, 1898, and down to May 27 the 
respondent paid the applicant 15s. a week. 

Mr. Crawford: No, he paid the applicant 16s. rod. 
a week—s5So per cent. of his wages. 

Mr. Mellor: Well, when the man came back to 
work he was paid his wages by the employer at the 
rate of 15s. a week until the date of the application 
for arbitration. In addition to that the insurance 
company paid the applicant 9s, 6d. a week. During 
the whole of this time negotiations were going on 
between the applicant’s solicitor and the insurance 
company. 

Lord Justice Collins said that the insurance com- 
pany was only another name for the master. 

Mr. Mellor agreed and said that when these 
negotiations fell through, the request for arbitration 
was filed, which was on September 19, 1899. In 
answer to that, on behalf of the respondent, statutory 
notice was served on the applicant's solicitor 
admitting the respondent’s liability. Nothing 
appeared on the Judge’s notes of the point about 
the application for arbitration not being made until 
more than six months after the happening of the 
accident. 

Mr. Crawford submitted that he was entitled to 
raise\the point now, first, because he was instructed 
that it was raised in the Court below, and, secondly, 
because he had given his learned friend notice of it. 

Mr. Mellor said that he only received the notice 
that morning. 

Lord Justice Smith: Do you deny that this point 
was taken in the Court below ? 

Mr. Mellor: It does not appear on the learned 
Judge's notes, but if the solicitor says it was raised 
that is enough. 

Mr. Crawford said he did not know whether it 
was open to him to argue the point, seeing that it 
had been argued before. . 

Lord Justice Smith said that the point had been 
argued in a case which the Court had sent back to 
the County Court Judge. His lordship thought that 
the present case, with others raising the same point, 
had better stand over till the first case was argued. 
The Court would name a day when the case could 
be put in the paper. If it turned out that the notice 
of the accident was not notice of a claim as 
required by the Act, then the applicants in all these 
cases were out of time. 





CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894: 


CONSTRUCTION OF CHIMNEYS FROM COPPERS IN 
REAR OF WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS. 


AT Worship-street Police-court, on the 22nd ult., 
Mr. A. J. Cohen appeared before Mr. A, R. Cluer, 
magistrate, to answer a summons taken out by Mr. 
A, Payne, District Surveyor of East Hackney and 
South and North Bow. 

Mr. H. J. Cohen, 1, Finsbury-circus, E.C., the 
defendant, who is a builder and owner, had con- 
structed coppers in the rear of 57, Lamprell-street, 
North Bow, a two-story dwelling-house in flats for 
the working classes, the upper and lower stories 
being separate tenements, with chimneys formed of 
drain-pipes carried up past the balcony of the 
upper flat and to about 6 in. above the roof. 
The District Surveyor required them to be 
carried up in brickwork at least 4 in. thick 
throughout to a height of not less than 3 ft. above 
the roof, as required by Section 64 (12). A notice 
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of irregularity was served in Septemh 

hearing the evidence, the madiiionte say 
that the chimneys were to be carried up 
brickwork to a height of 3 ft. above a 
accordance with the section, in fourteen d 
defendant to pay 12s. costs. The same 
was also summoned for constructing sj 
chimneys in rear of Nos, 5qand 61, Lamprell-street 
in which cases the pipe-flues were taken in fro “er 
the corner of the window in each story "Te 
magistrate made an order to amend, with rs ¢ = 
in each case. gil 
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an order 
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ays, and 
detendant 
milar pipe 
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MEETINGS. 
Fripay, Marcu 2. 


Institution of Junior Engineers.—Paper on © Plects 
lytic Zinc asa Protective Metallic Coating for Iron on: 
Steel,” by Mr. William Paddon. 8 p.m. rere 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 0%, 
Mr. D. Searles Wood on “ Building Mesa 
8 p.m. we 

SaTurpay, Marcu 3. 


Royal Institution.—The Right Hon. Lord R 
** Polarised Light.” I. 3 p.m. 


Institution a Junior Engineers.—Visit +, \, 
Maudslay, Sons, & Field’s Belleville Boiler W Py Kat 
Greenwich. 3 p.m. _oe 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Visit, at +. 
p.m., to Royal Hospital, Chelsea. Meeting at Carper fea? 
Hall at 6 p.m., when Mr. Henry Adams will read 
- — Comparisons of Graphic Statics Ap 

oofs. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at the Express Dairy Company's 
Farm, College Farm, Finchley. 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Association. — Sixteenth Annual 
Dinner, Venetian Salon, Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m, 


ayleigt 


a paper 
plied ¢ 





Monpay, Marcu s. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—(:) Special 
general meeting to elect, as Royal Gold Medallist for the 
current year, Professor the Commendatore Rodolfo 
Lanciani, of Rome. (2) General meeting (business and 
special) for the election of Candidates for Membership 
(3) A further special general meeting, when the adoptior 
ot the following recommendations of the Council wil! be 
moved by the Chairman :—1. That in By-law 25 the words 
*‘ thirty-six ’’ in the first line be altered to “ thirty-eight,” 
and that the word ‘‘two” in the second line of section (a) 
be altered to ‘‘four.” 2. That in By-law 29 the second 
sentence be altered so as to read : “‘ Any Associate shall be 
eligible to serve as an Associate-Member of Council.” 
That in By-law 30the word ‘‘ three” in the seventh line be 
altered to “‘six;” and further that the words “ but the 
names of members of the existing Council shall be dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk” be omitted from the same By- 
law. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures.)—Mr. E. Sanger 
Shepherd on “‘ Photography of Colour.” I. 8 p.m. 

Society of Engineers.—Mr. R. F. Grantham on “ The 
Closing of Breaches in Sea and River Embankments.” 
7-30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. Percival Gordon Smith on “ Sanitary Building Con- 
struction and Planning.” 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. A. Saxon Snell 
on “ Public Baths and Washhouses.” 6 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Exhibi- 
tion of Institute Drawings. Nomination of officers. 
6.30 p.m, 





Tugspay, Marcu 6. 

Institution e, Civil Engineers.—(1) Paper to be further 
discussed: ‘‘ Corrosion of Marine Boilers,” by Mr. John 
Dewrance. (2) Time permitting, paper to be read witha 
view to discussion: ‘A Short History of the Engineering 
Works of the Suez Canal,” by Sir Charles Hartley. 
8 p.m. ; 
Architectural Association of Ireland. —Mr. Thomas 
Drew, R.H.A., on ‘‘ The Comacine Masters and a record 
of a Comacine Architect in Dublin.” 8 p.m. 


Wepnespay, MARCH 7. 


British Archeological Association. Rev. H. J, 
Dukinfield Astley, M.A., on ‘ Two Norfolk Churches. 


8 p.m, 

Be Pauls Ecclesiological Society.—Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, F.S.A., on “* Westminster Abbey,” illustrated by 
lantern views. 7.30 p.m. aS 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ [nstitution. 
—Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 
Sanitary Officers).—(1) Inspection at the East London 
Waterworks, Lea Bridge, Clapton, 3 p.m. (2) Dr. G. 
Reid on “ Sanitary Appliances.” 8 p.m. : 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. J. A. R. 
Inglis on ‘* Colour in Architecture”—illustrated. & p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association.—A discussion 00 
questions of professional practice will be opened by Mr. J. 
Walton Taylor. 7.30 p.m. 

Tuurspay, Marcu 8. 

Royai Institution.—Dr. Charles Waldstein on “ones ent 
Excavations at the Argive Heraum (in Greece)” —illus- 
trated by lantern slides, II. 3 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Hail, London Wail (Free Lectures om 
Matters connected with Building).—Mr. William Henman 
on ‘The Modern Hospital.” 8 p.m. F 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Mr. E. Doran Webb, F.S.A., on “Salisbury Cathedra! 
and How it Came to be Built ”—with limelight illustrations. 


8 p.m. : “Pr 
Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Dr. H. Le 
M.D., on “The Applications of Electricity 19 

edical and Surgical Practice.” 8 p.m. 


Fripay, Marcu 9. 


Architectural Association —Mr. C. E. Bateman on 
*€ Small Houses.” 7.30 p.m. : 
Sanitary Institute i cectuves for Sanitary Officers) — 
Mr. J. Wright Clarke on ‘ Details of Plumbers’ Work. 
-m, 





g me 
RR al Institution.—Professor ¥. Clowes on “* Bacter! 
and Sewage.” 9 p.m, 
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Scotland Technical College 
and :?, Society).—Mr. J. Fairweather 
” 8 


i p.m. i 
Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Ci : WwW. A. Wales, and G. J. Day on 
ue vjotribution of Stress in the Walls of a Thick 
‘The Viste 
cylinder. § p.m. ; 
SaTuRDAY, MARCH Io. 
) Institution. —Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
Pynurised Light.” | TL. 
Sanitary Institute 
cers), Inspection a 
pal. 3 Z ee : 
‘Institut nior Engineers—Conversazione at the 
ae 1 Hotel. Reception at 7 p.m. by the 
Wesiminstt ‘Hoo. Charles A. Parsons, F.R.S., and Mrs. 
Par “ the Chairman, Mr. Basil H. Joy, and Miss Joy. 
web of Architecture.—Visit to Mather’s 


tule 
Baye poco buildings, and Park U.P. Church. 







3 p-m. e : 
(Demonstrations Sor Sanitary 
t Beddington Sewage Farm. 






yf dinhurgh Architectural Association. —Visit to Preston- 


pais. 
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? 





RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


2,339 —JOINTS AND COUPLINGS FOR SANITARY 
Digs, &c.: T. W. Twyford—For an abutment a 
waken collar or ring is fitted on to the earthenware 
sortion of the joint, and an inner ring, made of 
tuterial which will not be acted upon by sewer 
4s, ig used to protect the sealing washers or rings. 
in one adaptation, for two lengths of earthenware 
pipes a gua-metal ring, placed within an annular 
channel, provides an abutment collar for the union 
rings flanged end. In the case of couplings for 
metal and earthenware pipes, the metal pipe’s end 
is fanged to fit the diameter of a loose flanged 
collar which is slipped over the earthenware pipe, 
ir the sealing-ring may be fitted between the face 
{the latter pipe and the end flanges of the metal 
pipe, instead of being socketted into the earthen- 
ware pipe’s end. 
22,591—-STOPPING DRAIN PIPES FOR TESTING 
Porposes: F. 7. Farrer & W. W. Brown.—To a 
fanged pipe is secured a cylindrical india-rubber 
bag whose other end is closed, and which is placed 
within a canvas cover whose diameter corresponds 
with that of ¢he pipe which is to be stopped ; when 
the stopper has been inserted into the drain, the bag 
is infated with an air-pump. 
22,001—-ELECTRICAL ARC LAMPS: H.C. Spinney. 
~Ata fixed distance below the body of the lamp is 
supported a plate, by contact with which the clutch 
for the upper carbon is opened ; on the plate are 
some supports which carry the ordinary cap of the 
small globe enclosing the arc, and also allow the 
ap to adjust itself to globes of different sizes 
whilst retaining the cap when the globe is removed. 
22,014—TIPPING APPARATUS: G. C. Fowler.—On 
a shaft is mounted a cylindrically shaped frame, 
which has two sets of rails laid in parallel planes 
‘ut upon opposite sides of the axis. When a loaded 
ruck has been impelled into the frame, it is held 
therein by plates which engage with corresponding 
plates upon the truck, then, upun release of the 
‘reak-band, the frame tilts through 180 deg., and so 
trings the truck into place for discharge of its con- 
teats into a shoot. A second truck is then run in, 
aad the operation repeated, so that the first truck 
having been emptied) returns to its original position 
as the second is being tilted. 

22,027. DOORS AND SHUTTERS FOR PREVENTING 
THE SPREAD OF FIRE, &C.: $. H. McGrouther 
}-Ulerk, and W. Robertson.—The loose metal panels 
of the door (as specified in No. 102 of 1898) have 
incllned slots for the passage of distance-pieces or 
studs, and are to be forced outwards, by cams and 
a. for engagement with a grooved frame. 
¥ another arrangement the door, when it is closed, 
tes upon the side of a pivotted channel-bar 
o the frame, and when it is opened swings the 

-bar outwards again, or the metal plates and 
; may be arranged so as to work diagonal wise 
Opins in recesses cut in the frame, and to enter 
arr in the door’s edges, 
The Bo OULDING PIPES : A. F. & A. Coulthurst. 
Ma tbat thos ——— after the kind specified in 
by means cts and balanced by the follow- 
; pe dee tyways that slide upon keys or 
watt Suide-rods are fitted to the table and toa 
ot oo collars joined together with a rod in 
tone ti they may be turned with one handle, and 
thie me. When they are lifted above the keys, the 
hr toon ent against the die by the cam-shaped 
aad, of the collars ; when the socket has been 
rang = collars are turned to bring the key- 
iely Pposi ; the feathers, whereupon the table 
fasten aan ot be the pipe is made; weights 
Weighted st ‘Spokes of pulleys that carry 
balance the oe balance the table, serve to 
aeain tabs of the pipe, their resistance 
attain e's fall increasing until the slotted 

22.900, a horizontal position. 

} —Conpurts AND TUBES: H. Edmunds.— 
Conductors, and ait for water supply, electrical 
lad of other other are made of Port- 
tnilar com sag and lined with bitumen or a 
Wea lig oom n, the bitumen lining may be run, 
Rade the tube, or the cement may be 

22,710, — Dra lining. 
RE Sianey WING-BOARDS AND T-SQUARES: 
and R. W. Fieldwick.—Into a groove 
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made along the drawing-board’s working-edge is 
fitted a steel or other bar, whose edge, machinea 
true, slightly projects, screws ora stud and screw 
retain the bar in position, allowance being made 
for expansion, and short strips of rubber are laid 
under each end ; a bar, of gun-metal or brass, is let 
into the working-edge of the T-square, and bears 
against the bar which is fixed on to the board. 
22,740.—T-SQUARES, &C.: B. Hibbert.—To the 
guide, which carries a straight-edge, is hingedia pair 
of arms joined by links toa nut which slides upon 
the guide ; the instrument will serve for a T-square 
by means of fixed and adjustable stops upon the 
guide, which may hold the two arms in a straight 
line. The stops may also fasten the two arms at 
any desired angle ; two hinged pieces are fastened 
with drawing-pins to the board, and have guiding 
points attached to them. : : 

22,791.—A GUARD FOR SURFACING OR HAND- 
FEED PLANING MACHINES: [. Kershaw.—Upon 
the end of a radial arm that turns on an axis is 
mounted a guard above the revolving cutter, the 
wood automatically raising it by means of an 
inclined piece upon the guard’s front, the guard's 
breadth is rendered adjustable by forming it in two 
parts, one of which slides within the other ; -for 
chamfering or rabbetting purposes the radial arm is 
displaced length-wise upon the axis. 

22,792. — ADJUSTABLE FEED-MECHANISM FOR 
CIRCULAR SAWs: F. Kershaw.—To the bracket 
which carries the driving shaft is joined, with two 
parallel links, another bracket in which the shaft 
of the feed-rollers revolves, whereby the latter 
receives a parallel motion to and from the saw, a 
plate with a slot and a set-screw are used for alter- 
ing the shaft’s angle. 

22,809,—A BREAK FOR CRANES, WINCHES, &C. : 
T. Smart.—A ratchet upon the power shaft engages 
with pawls that are held down with springs upon 
a disc which is surrounded by a band-break, the 
break having lugs through which passes a screw ; 
a3 the load is raised the break comes into action 
and the pawls pass over the ratchet ; when the load 
is to be lowered the screw is turned in order that 
the shaft, together with the disc, may revolve 
within the band ; for the ratchet and pawls may be 
substituted a clutch upon the shaft for engagement 
with the disc during the course of lowering (but not 
raising) the load. 

22,845.—FASTENINGS FOR WINDOWS, &c.: A. 7. 
B. Markham.—To the sash bar is affixed a casing in 
which a bolt slides. The bolt, when shot, is re- 
tained in that position by a pivotted tumbler that 
falls behind it, and when the bolt is drawn back 
the tumbler drops into a notch cut in the bolt. 

22,878.—CHIMNEY Tops: Rk, Smiili.—A double 
tapering jacket, open at both its top and bottom, 
and fitted with three-sided inlets, encloses a straight 
pipe having a cap upon its top, and outlets on its 
sides beneath the cap. On the pipe, below the 
jacket, is fitted a deflecting collar. 

22,888. — A FIREPROOF AND ANTI-FOULING 
PAINT.—D. F. Lucas.—The paint, for coating roots 
and similar structures, is composed of an admixture 
of resin, oil, coal tar, benzine, or kerosene, chloride 
of sodium, ochre, sulphate of iron, carbonate of 
soda, litharge, and water. If an anti-fouling com- 
pound is needed, a further addition of Paris green 
and arsenious acid is made, ; ; 

22,914.—A SAFETY APPLIANCE FOR WORKMEN'S 
UsE: A. Miller.—The contrivance is devised to 
prevent persons from falling when at work upon 
roofs, or in cleaning windows, &c. It consists ot a 
sling to be secured to a hook that slides along a 
rail fixed to the roof with standards, or to the room 
floor, and furnished with a loop that passes round 
the man’s back and beneath his arms, together with 
binders for his chest. Tee Or ' 

22,954. PREVENTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 
SMOKE: W. R. Mills. —To the front of a steam- 
boiler or other furnace, and forming the fire-door, 
is fastened a hollow casing wherein is mounted a 
cylinder-shaped damper provided with a set of air- 
ducts, steam-jets being delivered above the fire-door 
into the furnace. In the upper part of the casing 
isa hollow space, at the sides are passages, open at 
the bottom, that extend downwards ; a sliding grid 
admits air into the huliow space and through the 

in order to keep the casing Cool ; air 


ide passages 
is also admitted by ports into the ducts and spaces 


of the damper. ” 
22,980.—ARCHES FOR FLOORS, CEILINGS, &C. : 


M, Koenen.—Flat arches are built of masonry or 
concrete, iron bars (for resistance against tensile 
stress) beiug embedded in their lower portions and 
hooked over the upper flanges of the girders, or 
joined with hooked tie-rods to the walls or girders. 
The sides of the arch’s flat part may be sloped, so as 
to wedge between the inclined faces of the haunches, 
and by one modification the flat middle part of the 
arch will rest upon haunches that are joined to the 
girders with tie-bars, which form cantilevers. In 
the case of two arches that abut, the one against the 
other, the tie-bars may be embedded in the concrete, 
or carried over the girders, or joined together with 
bars built within the brickwork. . : 
23,091.—STAYS FOR CASEMENTS : 7. Barnes.—The 
device is intended to prevent the stay from turning 
round and from moving lengthwise; the latter 
motion is frustrated by means of a set-screw, the 
former by the toothed face of the bolt’s head which 





engages with teeth upon the bracket, the teeth 


SS 


being driven out of gear—when the screw ig 
loosened—by a spiral spring. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 


hav rene 8.—By Drew & Son (at Richmond), 
Norbiton, Surrey.—48 to 61, Cambridge-rd., area 


JAMS OF Dey Seg Se WIE ARS wos ccc ccecaccces, £010 
February 13.—By W. R. NicHoas & Co. (at 
Reading). 


sradfield, Berks.—Cripps Farm, Te Me ppeee 1,260 
February 15.—By Brake & CARPENTER, in con- 
Junction with STaniey Hicks (at Croydon). 
Croydon.—Park-lane, Beech House and 2r.23p.,f. 3,030 
Beech House-rd., &c., 66 plots of land, f. (in ; 
lots) RGREKS UE ONC RNEHAS ObE0 46 4b db 6 Wee een eee 16,850 
By Cootey & Son (at Doni i 
OLEY & Son (4 ionington)., 
Donington, Lincs.—Wilkes Farm, 59 a. 2 r. 33 p., 
MeN WOE accent crvseseselut ee 2,350 
By Messrs. Specman (at Bungay : 
ees ssrs. SPELN E ungay). 
Ditchingham, Norfolk.—The Ghisaneas and 3 a. 


We MWe © GN Ge ii kins son ccce dnd cece 
A freehold house and a A NERS = 
Three freehold meadows, 4 a. or. 35 p. is wea : 355 
Freehold coach-houses, stabling, and ar. 38p el 109 
Bungay, Suffolk. — The Subscription Reading 
Rooms, u.t. goo years, g.r. nil ........... 155 


3y J. M. Leeper & Son (at Swansea), 
Oystermouth, Glamorgan. —Fernhill and 1 a. or. 


_ 32 P-, Ut. 57 yrs., g.r. 152. fesse cece reese 2,250 
Swansea, Glamorgan. — 22, Singleton-st., ut. 
49 yrs., g.r. 12. 19s. 6d. .. 255 


: _ By J. U. Fettows (at Birmingham). 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwick. Langley Mill Farm 


150 a. or. 17 p., f... ‘ seeees se eeeeee 7:3 0 
_, February 17.—By A. W. Cock (at Torrington). 
Winkleigh, Devon.—Venton Farm, 87a 3r.17p., f. 98c 
Roborough, Devon.— Beeres Farm,12 4. 3 r. 33 p.,f. 810 
~ February 19.—By Moore & Tempe. 
Brixton.—1, &, 5, 13 to 21 (odd), Brading-rd., u.t. 
Srh yrs., g.r. 55¢., r. 2420. (in lots)............ 155 
sy E, W. Richarpson & Son. 
Tottenham.—22 to 28 (even), Avondale-rd., u.t. 87 
Rs i WER DERE Clic sina cawateedce cs 710 
Bushey, Herts.—High-st., a corner shop and 


house ; also 2, 3, and 4, Cow-lane, f., r. 402... 850 
February 20.—By ALFreD RICHARDS. 
Lower Edmonton. — Hertford-rd., enclosures of 
land, about a1a.,f. .. eniammegales ase Gee 
Enfield. —Lincoln-rd., &c., freehold building land, 
i ES ci oksa cavnautawbberseusncee¥ on 
By Garrett, Wuite, & Potanp. 
Shepherd's Bush.-—25, Coverdale-rd., f... ana 950 
By Percy Matruews & MaTTHEws. 
Tottenham.—1o to 40 (even), Montague-rd., u.t. 
CS OE GAG oc iace ican scanvs ewetiens 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; |. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum : yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 


yd. for yard. 


2,180 





—_ 
a oe 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS: 


WOOD.* 
Per Petersburg standard a Po 
White Sea : first yellow deals...... 18 9 9 23 10 0 
EP catia Tee 6 Te © 
NE Bs ia candcdcanececessccee 1310 0 1§ 0 Oo 
Battens, 40s., 30S., and rss. less res- 
pectively. 
Petersburg : first yellow deals...... 15 0 0 1710 0 
Second do. .ccccccccccccccecece 1210 © 1310 0 
Battens, 30s. and aos. less respec- 
tively. 
Petersburg, white deals ......... « 420 6 % 0 6 
Do. white battens ........+++++ g10 0 If 9 © 
Riga, white deals ........-+++++++ g10 0 1010 0 
Swedish mixed yellow deals ...... 16 0 9 21 9 0 
WE -. o centdeccsenne. 1G'°O @ BSF O 9 
Fourth do. oc cccccsccceccecce= . 1210 0 1310 0 
PRR Ge cccvcccecs eaesnnwen 1110 0 1210 0 
Battens, 305., 20s., and ros. less 
respectively. 


Whitewood, 10 to 20 per cent. less. 
Fienish ennorted yellow desis as 6-68 ie ¢ 


Battens, ros. 5s. less respec- 
wales 
itew to 10 per cent. less. 
Norwegi "second yellow battens. 8 oo 810 0 
i 715 0 8 OO 
710 0 715 0 





Whitewood, ros. less. ‘ie 
Danzig, Crown Deck deals, per 


B 40 ft. 3 iM... cece qaddeeecance 
St. rr x Pine deals, &c., per 


om o f 


ou 
co 





‘Bright a ular sizes 20 0 09 27 9 9 

ts rahe "3s 300 200 

and ” regular sizes 15 © 9 1710 0 

oddments.. 10 00 14 0 9 

” ” 5 e¢ 

3rd ye sizes 910 0 It 

oddments .. oo 6 6g@6t0 Oo 

ath " larsizes 810 0 910 0 

> ents .. 710 9 9 090 

St. Lawrence’ Spruce deals, &e. noc eat 

a  eaeeene sR oes See 

i Guneeamne G5 9 9% 9 

Fourth ~ esescaces as fee -Q- 9's 
Oddments and battens at 20s., 10S., 
7s. 6d., and 5s. less respectively. 

ed and 





* The prices named are for the wood as. import is on 
landed in the docks. Ten per cent., approximately, shou 
be added in order to arrive at the current trade prices. 
[See also page 225. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Marcu 3, 1900, 


—_—X—X—~*~DcDDDh@eenileeeeSmesS eee eee 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, 


AND PUBLIG APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 





COMPETITIONS. 


Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. 





| Andover Town Council 


\*Cricket Pavilion ..... 
| 1. of Wight C.C. Tech. Ed. Com. . 


*Public Library, Reading Room, ‘ke... 


" 


Designs to 
ibe delivered 





seeseeeeee 


TE GE I acct rnenniccbnrnnt saneinies i 











<= 





= =a == 


CONTRACTS. 





Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. 


Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by Tenders to 


be delivered 








= 


\*Making-up Cottingham-road, Penge................c0s0s00 
|*Making-up Radford-road, Hither Green 
| Granite and S81 
| Additions to School, South Chevington 
| Alterations to Church, Craigdam, N ie 
Engine and Boiler Houses 
| Public Conveniences 
| Sewerage Works cease) Walsall Corporation 
RRR TRS HTS SIE aan Withington (Lancs.) U.D.C. ......... 
“Board Room, Laundry, &c., snennees Workhouse ee 4g Guardians 
Road Stone, &c. Wrexham R.D.C. 
Electric Lighting Plant Farnworth (Lancs.) U. D. Cc. 
Road Stone, Kerbs, &c., Old Hill, Staffs. | Rowley Regis U.D.C, 
Naditions to Pakery, Bury, Lancs, 
School, Peel Brow, near Bury, Lancs. ............. 
Street Works, Berkhampstead al 
| Road Materials.............cessee Saaneeusnudsats tied ian | Salford Corporation 
IE Is tics vi cet basnich aes dash ensiirierersietveveds | Wisbech R D.C. 
| Engineering Works at Baths, Whitevaie | Glasgow Corporation ...... 
Reservoir and Sewage Tanks .. | Lewes Guardians ............ 
| Road Works and Materials ...| Pontefract R.D.C...........0 
| Granite Road Metal, Lutterworth .., Monks Kirby R.D.C, 
| Bridge Works, Tinsley Station . | Great Central Railway Company... 
| Road Metal (10,000 tons) | Hull Corporation 
| Three Houses, Aberaman, Aberdare......... bond cesoaieaunns 
|*Furnishing Schools .. | Halifax School Board .......0.....000+ 
Church Tower Restoration, initiate (1. W.)... nest 
| Concrete Reservoir ...| Waterford Asylum Visitors 
Additions, &c., to Infirmary .....-| Londonderry Guardians 
Additions to Loom Works, Frizinghall, ‘Bradford | | G. Hodgson, Ltd 
Additions to Workhouse, Brampton, near Carlisle ...... Brampton Guardians 
Three Cottages, &c., Queen's weed | Flintshire County Council 
“Iron Pipes ...... ...| Cork Corp. Waterworks Committee 
“Iron, Steel, and Tools | Islington Vestry 
\* Painting, &e., Innrmary St. Marylebone Guardians 


| Blackpool Corporation 
| Mansfield Corporation 


| Walmersley School Board 
H. Pettit 


...e| J, Strachan, Surveyor, Crispin 
a D. Wright, 





|*Farm Buildings at Heath Asylum, Bexley, Kent ...... L.C.C. Asylums Committee 
FPN aks inaciasaseabsoisvorsesbashess even peas enrnleupiadeaseal ecu Hornsey U.D.C. . 
| Car Shed, &c., Belfast Great Northern Rly. Co. (Ireland) 
| Business Premises, High-street, + acl ....| Aylesbury Co-operative Soc., Ltd. 
Rope Works, Sixhill-street, Grimsb: J ....| Grimsby Cordage aseactind 
Additions to Mills, Hanson- We alifax... ...| 8. Whitley & Co. .... * 
| School, &c., Ludgvan, Cornwall 1 
i | House, Harehills Park, Leeds 
Water Supply Piping, Tank, &c., Dreghorn, N.B. ..... 
\*Paving Beckenham-road 
i*Tron and Steel Roof .i.....cccsseescssesessseesesee * 
|\*Works and Materials ., 
“Asphalte Pavements . ieeaans 
Forty Cottages Cwm, near Ebbw Vv ale iaiocat 
Warehouse and Stables, Bulk-street, Lancaster .. 
Engine House, &. ..... ....0...seeecesees 
House, Tanks, &c., Bardsley, near Ashton-under-Lyne 
| Two Warehouses, Thornton-rd. & Preston-st., Bradford) 
ERIE RNIN TENIIE Kihossaibinss ba sscatactseinn chsesaiuhlactedluudiiadoet } 
Granite, &. 
|*Sorting Office, near ey nein sion 
| Steel Mains ....... nee nae 
| Concrete Tanks, &e. 
*Reconstruction of Drains....................... > 
\*Wood Paving Works 
|*Swedish Yellow Blocks 
| Waterworks ........... .... 
| Three Dynamos, & 


Ay tshire County Council ... 
Beckenham U.D.C. .. = 

| Southport Corporation. 

| Saint Giles see of Works 


Cwm Building Company 
Lancaster and Skerton Co. “Op. ‘Boe. 
Hoylake spe U.D.C i 
Limehurst R.D.C 


| Long Sutton (Lincs.) U.D.C. ...... 
Bingham (Notts.) R.D.C. ... 
| H. M. Office of Works 

.. | Warrington Corporation .. 

..| Falmouth Guardians ... ... 

....| N. Staffords. Infirmary Committee 
.| Paddington —— 


Paiinger Crelend)Dtatrict Qounell 
eeds Corporation 
|*Drainage, &e., at Satumacy, "Rotherhithe | St. haves Gnastiann is 
| ‘Fire Brigade Station. 1... ...+..c+ .cesse-sersssseee aetsveee: | Bradford Corporation .., 

Dwellings for Staff, Heathwall es Station London County Council 
|*Additions and Alterations at Salisbury .. sseoeeees| Wilts and Dorset Banking Co 
*Boiler House and Chimney Shaft, &c | Stepney Guardians 
|*Whitewashing, Painting, and Paviors’ Work | Mile End Guardians 
'* Additions & Alterations to Holme Court Indus, School Managers ... 
“Schools, &c., Balham é 

Residence, Woodside, Clay Cross, Derbyshire 3 

Farmhouse, Gg ID gis eesswtbisninscccctsantianiiecssres | - A. 

Twenty-four Houses, Willington, a 

Bridge over River Lill, Brox olme, Line 

Two Warehouses, Lister Hills- =. smith: st. ‘Bradford 

Sixteen Shops, New mane 

Pair of Houses, Fording ridge 


advcsabs | G. W. Atkinson, Architect, 1, 
ianuieh | A. G. Dalzell, Architect, 15, Commercial:street, — ‘ 


..| T. Foster, Engineer, Council Offices 
..| Foster, Son, & Bardsley, Engineers, 23, John Dalton-st. Manchester 


...| Surveyor, Council Offices 
.| R. H. Beaumont, Market-street, Bingham 





..| T. F, King, Architect, 


Surveyor’s Department, Town r ~ Catford, S.E.... 


W. Tomlin, 14, Guildhall-road, Northampton........................ 
R. L. Hay, ‘Architect 58, Northumberland-street, Newcastle 
Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16, Bridge-street, Aberdeen 
R. C. Quin, Engineer, Municipal Office 
R. F. Vallance, Surveyor, Town Hall. ciekooeeabaihie eabbnkabthers<ene 
Borough Surveyor, Bridge-street, Walsall .......... ‘ 
A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall ..................ccccecee, 
C. Smith & Son, Architects, 164, Friar-street, Reading .. 
ge, Wrexham 
Engineers, 2, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8. W. 
uncil Offices, Old Hill... cece” : 
T. Nuttall & Son, Architects, 20, Market-street, Bury ...... 
T. Bell, Architect, 14, Grimshawe-street Burnley oe 
A. Chadwick, Civil Engineer, Richmond House, Bletchley.” 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall 
J. Hunter, Surveyor, 11, Cordon-street, Wisbech 
J. Lindsay, City hambers ...........0c. ESS a, Reh Re 
H. C. Card, 10, North-street, Lewes 
W. A. Glover Council Offices 
J.C, Coates, Surveyor, Lutterworth 
0. 8. Holt, London-road Station, Manchester 
A. E. White, Engineer, Town Hall 
Powell Duffryn : 
Offices of the Board, 22, Union-street, Halifax 
J. B. Colsun, Architect, 45, Jewry-street, Winchester 
W. Friel, Civil Engineer, Asylum Offices, Waterford ..... 
M. A. Robinson, Civil Engineer, Richmond-street, Londonderry 
Mawson & Hudson, Architects, Exchange, Bradford 
G. Birkett, Union Offices, wg re shakin Daisliaehdikalnpeatsstievne 
Robt. Lloyd, Road Inspector, M 
City En —— Municipal eoahition 
p mweiee —z Hall, Upper-street, 
Infirmary, Rackham-street, Notting Hill 

ete  Casumane Offices, 6, Waterloo- -place, 8.W. 
| Surveyor, Council’s Offices, ‘Southwood- lane, Highgate, N. 
KS Morrison, Amiens-street Terminus, Dublin 

F. E. L. Harris, Architect, 1, Balloon-street, Manchester .... 
1, Mark-lane, Leeds 


Lory & Co. 
€o 


CONOR Herrero ere eneeeeseenntenetetencens 


Mr. Morris, Crowlas, Ludgvan 
G. W. Atkinson, Architect, 1, Mark-lane, Leeds 
W. R. Copland, Civil Engineer, 146, West Regent-street, Glasgow 


| Surveyor, Council’s Offices, Beckenham 


Borough Engineer, Southport 
Engineer, Board of Works Offices, 197, High Holborn, , Se 


do. ; 
B. Lawrence & Son, Archt., Austin Friars-chmbrs. ,Newport, Mon. do. 
Austin & Paley, Architects, Castle Park, Lancaster _ 
dao, 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 


Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford 


The Postmaster, ‘Shrewsbury . a RMR N cc hapihobeseith dcsaseanseiontesee 
J. Deas, Civil Engineer, Bank House, Warrington 

Henderson & Son, Civil on River- street, Truro 

See Advertisement .. 

Surveyor’s Office, Vestry Hall, , Harrow. -road 


E. Ross-Lonergan, Council Offices... 


.| T. Hewson, Civil Engineer, Municipal Buildings 


Newman & Newman, Architects, 31, Tooley-street, 8.E 


Mawson & Hudson, Architects, ‘Exchange, Bradford 


re —— Department, Spring "Gardens ... 


M, Silley, 17, Craven-street, W.C was 


vos Seo Advertisement.........-:::0:0-+00+ * 
.| Clerk, Guardians’ Offices, Bancroft-roa 


Clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W... idea 
J. Wills, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Derby" 
E. Oxley, Architect, Clay Cross, Chesterfield . 
icley, 
th Colliery, 
os deka 9 ngineers, 29, ee 
He Jackson, Architect, Barry- street, Bradfo 
Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12, South- eareinc Leeds 
F. Bath, Architect, Salisbury... 


eo, — 


CORRE Rene net eeneenasateteeesetoneaeese 











PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 








Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. 





Application 
to be in 


— 





\*Clerk of Works ............ iieikcnace scape pibblldekecspncnsetdchoaceae West Ham Guardians . 
Salford Corporation . : 
St. Olave Board of Works . 


Tottenham U.D.C... 








é 6002. per annum ......... 


51. 58. per week ... 
1201. per annum 


seeeenratersee seeeeeene 











Those marked with an asterisk (*) are adrertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv, Contracts, pp, ty. vi. vill. x. & xxii, Public Appointments, pp. xix. x4. 
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esigns to 
delivered 


Mi ar, 28 


April 30 


enders to 
delivered 


Mar. 6 
do. 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
Mar. 7 
do, 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do 
do, 
do, 
Mar, 8 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
Mar. 9 
do, 
do, 
Mar, 1 
do, 
do. 


do, 
kk 


do. 
do. 
Mar. 1 
do. 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do 
Mar. 1 
do, 
do. 
do. 
Mar. 1 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
Mar. 16 
Mar. 1 
do, 
Mar. 19 
do. 
do. ’ 
Mar. 2 | 
Mar. 21 j 
Mar, 22 
Mar. 24 
Mar. 27 
No date 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


- 


Application 
to be in 


— 


Mar. 7 
Mar. 8 
Mar. 9 
Mar, 20 


xix, & xsi. 






































pri gnd £84 
deals ee 10 0 © 
ye Bani Spruce deal, RG se 9 $ © 
Tasted ae ee eases 1910 @ 15 0 © 
me oa hn ag 11 0 16 0 
Toy hand 7 - pa to 6 12 6 
U} 8 10 0° ir 6 
by ojand 7m st 8 Cb 9 6 
feet ser. (a a 
” “i white ..-- 7 6 8 6 
' oY st low 79 9 ¢ 
iyo vine at snd yoo 7 6 8 6 
¥ and 
” and in. 1st yellow and 
Mae pane pate 8 6 9 6 
yipdjand 7in. nd yellow and 8 6 
white (ditto)... oooees eocecce 
joy of and gin. ast yellow an® = 7 6 
wate (dite). 9 cilow and 
(UE enccirssoetes 60 7 0° 
whit “ths at 10 per cent. less. 
vi quality at 45 per cent. 
we. imber— 
“and Memel Fir Tim 
wh iddli and Second.....» = ¢°@ 310 0 
Cee | ean ae Os. .3 § @ 
‘adersized secesecnccescsoses 2 - © > 5 8 
ssh and Norwegian Balks .. .. 210 0 21§ Oo 
Stettin— 3 10 415 0 
See 310 o 
ce 5 0° 0 610 0 
= eae: OM @ 61g © 
 osmsmeuane $$ © 420 © 
we fie oe £9 © 
aie sccomescets 3 F . 5 15 ° 
Brunswick, wacom 3 2 3.12 
sabe n Pitch Pi ‘Timber. me ew 68 “4 
Want pe Ne oech) nominal { ato 6 «6.428 6 
Brack per sct 215 0 315 0 
Lathwood, per cubic fathom— 
perbascecscseemncces @ @ @ 610 o 
j Mituummmn 490 6 § 20 © 
ein ek te creooeee @ OB OO xf 
Oak Staves, per mille full size pipe 
— shensccestccoscs G20 GO @ 930 0 © 
ertnintwencsaceneses 3906 OO 908 © © 
Dantig ....ccsseeesccesessesee 165 O O 175 0 0 
Bosnia, single Barrel (nominal)... 28 © 9 30 0 0 
United States, edhe 7 ole 3710 © 45 0 0 
Hogshead, extra 
extra... aed 302 0 © 35 0 oO 
Indian Teake Ir 0 o 1610 0 
British Gui eee tee 
ae Cee ee 8 
Tabasco, dO, ssseeeeeesceens ree & Oe °° * 
ecccccccccccccssne FO DO @ oo 4 
oo 4 00 4 
°° oo 5 
oo 3 oo 8 
oo § oo 7 
o@¢ @ £°3 
ena 6 @ 8 @ 
0230 o 7 6 
°° 3 oo 7 
600 1200 
ore or 6 
ese 26 
©zr9 o20 
“27 ¢ 8 t ¢ 
ee ¢ 8 8 ¢ 
a3 © €-¢6 
seen eeeeese ofr 9 0390 
YD teeeecesesse eeee o2 3 o2 9 
fe ccc sn planks i See ee 
ND. sssespsintn hopeieaisn soos 5 @. e296 
oe ga enn to hiie.. 3 oe 48 
tote OP ewenee erases ce ° @10 90 
METALS. 
ton 3 8 8 o G6 o 
2 @o 915 0 
Io 0 9 °e0 
915 © i115 0 
78 0 @© 7810 0 
79 02 © 8 o oO 
8% © o 8 09 o 
teeseseesececscceses 7430 0 OC F. ° 
soveeeestOM 1615 0 0 0 O 
6 Ibs. heck 617 6 ooco 
ttteccsccoeseses 18 7 6 O08 0 
tteeseceese 1827 6 0°00 
seweceees fOD o oo (oo 
ween adh ee ° © 00 
i 6 2117 6 
— @ 6 € 
© 145 0 0 
o 149 9 © 
° e080 
° 8 0 oO 
wy Lj a OILS, &c 
. “seed Oil in pipes, per ton. . 2610 0 ooo 
iled : » in drums, pergal. o 2 4 © 00 
“Ee in eipess Per ton. . 210 9° O09 9 
ockhois ums, per gal. o 2 6 o0o°o70 
Pidiaeiak een, 166 “ie 
"gy Na Sch e X TTT Oy eee zo 
yi rn barrels, per cwt. i: eS Me z : he 
Ground Ep Le ‘gt en 2 ¢. @.6 © 
Lead *** rtttte tees eveeeses 25 10 o °o°8 
‘useed Mee oe ee 22 0 90 
Oil Putty, per cwt, .. °0 8 o é 3 z 
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BRICKS, &c. 
d. 


s. 
Hard Stocks .... 31 thousand al ide, in ri 
Rough as 31 o per tho ongside, in river. 


eee 29 


. Oo ” ” ” 

Smooth Bright 

Facing Stocks.. 58 o is Pr e " 
anes étbhuene oe ae pe a ” 

ee © 6 « at railway depéot. 
Red Wire Cuts .. a Gin rs . . “g 
Best Fareham Red 71 6 ,, re * ” 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire .. 86 o ,, 90 ” ” 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks .... 84 0 ,, a 9 ” 
Best White Glazed 

Stretchers...... 260 0 ,, ne , ” 
Headers seeesese 240 O gy ” ” ” 
Quoins and Bull- 

Ea 4o 0 : o 
Double Headers.. aoe ° ~ = ” 7 
Best Dipped Salt 

Glazed Stretchers 

and Headers .. 240 0 9 9 ” ’ 


Quoins and Bull- 
nose 
Double Headers... 280 
Seconds Quality 
White and Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 40 


s. . 
Thames and Pit Sand 7 © per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .............. 6 6 os 29 
Best Portland Cement ........ 34 © per ton ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 23 0 $s 
Note.—The cement and lime is exclusive 
charge for sacks. 


” ” ” ” 
per thousand at railway depét. 


° 


o per thousand less than best. 
. d 


of the ordinary 


Grey Stone Lime ......... 12s. od. per yard, delivered, 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 31s. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 
STONE. 

s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks - 2 o per ft. cube, deld. rly, depdt. 
Bath ” ae ” ” 
Beer a - 1 64 ” ” 
Grinshill ee <cun 20S as ” 
Brown Portlandinblocks 2 2 ‘a ” 
Darley Dale - 2 14 ea 90 
Red Corsehbill rs 2 5 9 ” 
Red Mansfield ,, 2 44 ” ” 
Hard York cm 2 10 od ss 
99 9 6 in. sawn both sides 


landings, to sizes s. d. 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 27 ~~ per ft. super. 


at rly. depot. 


. Be 6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 2 104 ‘“ 99 
és .“ 3 in. sawn both sides 

slabs (random sizes) 1 3 ¢ ” 
os - 3 in. self-faced Ditto o 9g ae #0 


TILES. 
d. 
6 per 1,000 at rly. depét. 
3 6 per doz. ” ” 


Best plain red roofing tiles.. 40 
Hip and valley tiles.... 


Best Broseley tiles ........ 47. 6 per 1,000 ” o» 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. ” ” 
SLATES. 
in. in. £ «dt 
20X 10 best blue Bangor.. 11 5 o per 1000 0f r200atry. dep. 
»»  bestseconds ,, 10150 = os 
16X 8 best e 6 26 + - 
20X10 best blue Portma- 
doc 7 +» 1013 0 Pe os 
16x 8 ”» ” 6 00 ” ” 
20x10 best Eureka un- 
fading green....- 11 2 6 ps - 
16x 8 ” ” O15 0 ” ” 
zoX10 Permanent green 
and Sedan greenio o0 a ‘a 
16x 8 a = 5126 9” ” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. S. M., R. & W. (Amounts should have been stated.) 
W. T. (Too late ; next week.) 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot unaertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO* 
DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. : 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 

iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its sears come ay 

communications regarding literary and artistic 
Page be addressed t THE ee ah og : those 
i o advertisements and other exclusively business 
= should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 





LRT 
ee 





TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
Z100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. } Ss 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BASLOW.—For the erection of public hall. Mr. E. 
Morewood Longsdon, architect, Bakewell. Quantities by 
the architect :-— 


Masons.—G. & D. Sheldon* ....-+.+-+-- 41,020 
Joiner.—S. ae cn oda b bacebuee os cunt 373 
Piumber.—Jno. Clark*® .....6.0ee es eesee a: a8 


n : 
ra of Baslow, Derbyshire. ] 


eumieenmmmasenidaimmiatseieneiaentl 





BIRMINGHAM. — For the erection of new Board 
Schools to accommodate 620 aa, Se the St Thomas the 


Apostle School Board. 
Dunn, joint architects, 
architects :— 


Messrs. 
Birmingham, 


- E. McKewan & A. J. 
Quantities by the 





Stephens & Bastow.. £9,995 | Hain & Passmore ..£8 641 
Wie CNN << cause 9,600 | Chas. Brealey ...... 8,156 
Wakeham Bros. 9,525 | W. H. Oliver ...... 8,068 


Stephens & Son .... 
Geo. Setter .... 


he approval of the Education 


pa Wm. Brealey, St. 
-« 8,790 Thomas} 
$ Accepted subject to t ‘ 


7:772 


Department. 





BOURNEMOUTH.—For eight 


house refuse tip carts, 


for the Borough of Bournemouth. Mr. F. W. Lacey, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 
Glover & Sons, Ltd. .. £280 { Smith Sem 3. cii 232 


Jones & Son 
C. J. Austin 


Informal. 


52 | Ball & Sons, Ltd.. Roth- 


well, nr. Kettering* 200 


. a4 4 
f Bristol Wagon and Carriage Works. 


\ Jackson & Co., Limited. 





FAILSWORTH (near Man: hester).—-Fo 


r taking down 


old property at present occupying the site at the corner of 


Old-street and 


Beech-street, Failsworth, and 


erecting 


thereon shop and dwellings for the trustees of the late 


Wm. Hulton. 


Messrs. C. 
41, John Dalton-street, Manchester :— 
Andrew Lyall, Abbey Hey-lane, Gorton*.. 


K. & T. C. Mayer, architects, 


++ K0oV 





FOLKESTONE. —For 
Hospital, Folkestone. Mr. H. Percy Ada 


Woburn-place, W.C. :— 


new wing at the Victoria 


ms, architect, 28, 


Add for 
Extra Height 

‘ of Floors, 
Hayward & Paramor ............ £0,666 £129 
Adcock SEC 6e debe oebaaddesebocena 4,625 125 
ea ERS OE 6,375 134 
Gregory & Co............ 6,195 158 
i ee 1987 125 
Castle & Son . aS hus a icaascg Me 110 
Gough & Co.,* Hendon .......... 51374 118 
Fearon (Informal) 5,680 114 


{Architect Estimate, £6, 0]. 





GOWER (Glam.). — For widening South-road, near 
Parkmill, &c., for the Rural District Council. Mr. T 
Gordon Bowen, Surveyor, Penygraig, Penclawdd, R.S.O., 
near Swansea :— 

Contract No. 1. 


, 


Griffiths. . cite ad 4381 12 6| Bennett Bros., 
. G. & A. ' | Heathtield, 
Thorne ...... 276 11 3] Swansea*.. £218 8 7 
Contract No. 2. 
Griffiths .......... £372 4| Bennett’ Bros., 
| Heathfield, Swan- 
SGU ered oneute de A270 14 
Contract No. 3. 
er £560 19 3} Phillips& Tucker 
WORE <. vi seve 486 11 6} V alterstone, 
Bennett Bros. 423 6 3] Penmaen, 
| R.S.0.*.... £338 14 8 
Contract No. 4. 
Griffiths........ £133 8 of J. Kneath, Pen- 
Bennett Bros... 93 15 10 maen, R.S.O. £62 5 0o 


OO ca scan oh 93 13 


7} 





HANLEY (Staffs.). 


premises, Trinity-street. 


10, Albion-street, Hanley. 


For additions, &c., to business 


Mr. Elijah Jones, architect, 
Quantities by the architect :- 





G. K. Downing. . £1,400 


W. H. Johnson.. 1,400 0/ IT. Godwin...... 1,276 oO 
Colley & Lindop = 1,339 9 | A. Ward 1,270 © 
W. J.S. Harring- C. Cope ........ 3,267 10 

Sse ccheaens 1,300 0} G. Ellis, Hanley* 1,255 © 





HEBBURN.—For the execution of street works 
Victoria-road and others, for the Urban District Council 
Mr. J. B. Renton, surveyor, Argyle-street, Hebburn 
Quantities by surveyor:— 

G. Maughan.. £4,301 17 11 | T. Callaghan, 
M. D. Young 4,058 5 o| Jarrow* .. £3,774 17 
G. E. Simpson 3,998 17 6| 

{Surveyors estimate, £3,977 ss. 11d.| 





HERNE BAY (Kent).—For the erection of branch 
banking premises at the corner of High-street and 
William-street for Parr’s Banking Company, Limited. 
Messrs. Messenger & Adams, architects, Town Hall 
Chambers, Herne Bay : - 


WOM. cexiccs: 45,052 | E. T. J. Adams .... £4,070 
Henry Line ........ 4490 | A. S. Ingleton, Herne 
Paranor & Sons .... 4,450| Bay* .........-+. 3,857 
W. W. Martin ...... 45295 | 





HERNE BAY (Kent). 


For the erection of a detached 


house in Mill-lane for Mr. . Larkins. Messrs. 

Messenger & Adams, architects, Town Hall Chambers :— 

CW. WORT kee nese 4730 | R. & E. Griggs, High- 

P. J. Dunham........ coe aaa << 
| West & Piggott ...... 510 


} Accepted on amended estimate. 





HERNE BAY (Kent).—For the erection of a cottage, 
West Cliff Drive, Herne Bay, for Mr. George Blaiklock. 
Messrs. Messenger and Adams, architects, Town Hall- 
chambers :— 

G. BS, West, Berne Bay. oc iivscescsevsssnces £233 





ILFORD.-—For the construction of temporary cart- 
sheds and stores, Ley-street, for the Urban District 
Council :— 

J. Jackson .....00: £775 ©o| Palmer & Co., 5, 
. Gozzett ........ 495 0 Victoria - street, 
. T. Crosse...... 373 0] Westminster*.... £334 15 


{See also next page. 
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te , 
te IISSaEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeoeoeoeoIoIoIoyoyoyeyEeEeEeEyE——— 
KNOTTINGLEY.—For the erection of store buildings, | NIDD (YORKS.).—For the erection of six om THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


f Pontefract-road, for the Pontefract Industrial Society, | and meeting room, for the Hon. H. E. Butler. Mr. F. 




























































































































f 3 rth, architect, Bank Cham- | Hargrave, architect, Ripon. 
i i fr Limited. | Mr. ‘Chas. Keywo! architect, ei reavating, Masonry, Bricklay- FOR ALL wt A” KI os 
j > & "Bricklayi: .—G. Spurr, Pontefract*..£443 0 © ing.—Robt. Airton. West End- BA’ NDS 
. r Joi: .—M. Pease & Son, aera 299 10 : Comaen i rere j ++351307 7 0 FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproof 
fhe Pl .—C. Ean land, Pontefrect* 61 17 arpentry an oinery.—J. H. 
3 i f Stating = G. Spurr, -Pontefract® are oe Coldbeck, os yard, a... 554 18 0 and Preserving Building Materials, "e 
; i : Painting.—W. Thrall, Pontefract* .. 18 0 o Slating. a A W. Baynes, Harro- Sai ig 
~ : SONG” os celndhicssaseed* tisadeens 9 
’ NDON.—For the construction of an underground Founders’ and Smiths’ Work, HAM HILL STONE. 
th " : ouma i: venee on the north side of Whitechapel- Hevogae , palettes — bys eiaiticte DOULTING STONE. 
{ i, th road, for the Board of Works, Whitechapel District. Mr. t only). Lowl The Ham Hill and Doulti S 
LP Pe ! Ww. E er, 15, Great Alie-street, White- Painting (part on/y).—Jos. Lowley, Ing Stone Co, 
. "i M. Jameson, ngineer, 15, ’ Kirkgate, Ripon* ............-. 29 0 0 pmepening The Ham Hill Bras Co, and C. Trask 
; aural. E. — Pe Gladding Listy 0 0 Plastering.—M. ba Serhehnen, The Doulting Stone Co,) & Sor 
*} 3. Jennin z $°7 9 Of “ Sentton, near Knarestro’ *...... 
Watts “feb “ : Patman Scotton, near Knaresbro 121 0 0 Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
' son, 1,815 0 0 othering- F omerset, 
e 800 han 15, SHEFFIELD.—For alterations and additions 
Selield Bros erin . ae sisett, Osgathorpe House, Osgathorpe-lane, Pitsmoor, Sheffi eld, London ent :-—Mr, BE. A. Williams, 
W. Griffiths .. 1,700 0 o| Islington*.. 1,581 © ©] for the trustees of the late William Wake. Messrs. Hall 16, raven-street, Strand, 
Goodall & Son 1,688 o o| Veal& Sons.. 1,497 3 8 oo anes — a ha St. James’s-row, 
. 70 Sheffield. Quantities by the architects :— Le 
Dolman & Co. 1,675 0 © Powell & Son ...... 4929 o| F. Ashforth........ £173 o| Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lave 
i ™ George Carr as.... 920 ©| Joseph Daniels.. 757 14 Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Of; 
hy LONDON.—For rebuilding Spur-inn-yard, Borough, | pe. & Son ........ 914 10 i S. Hanby .....< 679 ©} Poultry, E. C.—The best and ch ’ Ce, 42, 
S.E. First contract, new stables and receiving offices, Maston & Son .... 879 0o| E. Hancock,r, The da ry; St and Cheapest materials fo, 
for Mr. H. Bourner. Mr. Stanley Parker, architect, 4275 | Geo, Barnaby...... 872 3 Nook, Barber-rd* 656 0 mp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors 
Edgware-road, W. :— 2 Martin & Hughes.. 825 0 ian of Sheffield. } flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-roo : 7 
G. Newton, Borough* ..........ssssee0 £45375 aries, tun-rooms, and terraces, As ms, n 
‘ ia KES ae SOUTH AMPTON. —For the erection of a swimmin ontractors to the Forth Bridge C . phalte s: 
LONDON.—For ped erection and completion of _ bath, Northam, for the Corporation. om w. B. ge Co, [Apvr, Ne 
houses nd shops at Longley-road, looting junction. Bennett, Borough Engineer, Municipa ces, Sout amp- ————___ Le 
H. Heath, architect, 34, Finsbury-pavement, ~s el : wis ‘ SPRAGUE & CO.’s, Ltd - 
P, Mounter * 20.0 cccccccccsccccevcsserees I, Covke & Co. 1,300 14 5§ . Plascott .. £1,025 14 1 Se a 
{No competition. ] T. H. Stiles... 1,166 0 °| Dyer & Sons, 5 INK-PHOTO PROCESS, Cas 
Playfair & Southampton 915 0 0 . Bui 
NETHERFIELD.—For_ erecting Netherfield Board} Toole ...... 1,094 0 0| H.W. Bull .. 887 0 o 4 & 5, East Harding-street, bn 
School, near Nottingham. Mr. R. Whitbread, architect, Fetter-Lane, E.C, [Apvr, Lo 
’ Carlton, near } oie "\ Seaeeilt £ WAKEFIELD.— For the erosion, of store balidings, oe ie ms 
$,000 | Legerdine ..-....... 45342 | Carlton, for the Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society pager at Ga sat 
! titeo | Main, “Kendall, 7" Limited = MINES ‘|QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED A ™ 
4,041 ain ......+. oreo Ms Bricklaying an ‘asonry.—Chapman ons ft 
4,556 Lewin, Netherfield, : Rothoeite ise Kee eeee “P side whe m mate wes £648 2 accurately and with despatch. Arcl 
41543 Notts® ......00++ 4,205 | Plumbing.—Barrand & Co., Leeds* ..... -.- 104 0] METCHIM & son { gr. ctiononst warty Eng 
neath 0 & = eet, rag eel 44°!" QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES. Tali 
Slating.—Watson & Worsnop, Leeds* 49 0 i 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For erecting a church Plastering.—Thos. Moore, Leeds*.......0.. +++ oe For 1900, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [ADV?. - 











d ball, &c., for the Presbyterian Church of England, 
Collegns road, ’Newcastle- — Messrs. Badenoch & 


Niionse | To Bluchinen £92 1 S| soup gte eet posse soe ete acrie| RY PLANKS AND BOARDSIM 
































awn £11,607 17 9,666 15 © idents j f the United Kingd pa the 
J. RW. Lowry 11,272 © A. Bruce .... 9,537 6 6 ae “ oar aaa " ig? sumbers) PREPAID. ingdon on In all kinds of Hard Woods. 
. Weatherith 10,496 o o| Mauchlin*.... 9,317 © ©] Europe, America, port 4 Zealand, India, Che art . 
jauchanss ss 1087 "= 3 SStucbiletfiteua Retest (ia sadner ras | Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, &c, & 
Heating. BUILDER,” No, 46, Catherine-street, W.C a j , iQ, 
es * gr SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
cy ne ait bus | Dinning & Cooke*.... £260 prepaying at the Publishing ing Ofice, 19 198. Per annum (52 2 wm. neon & Co. 
5 liege: x numbers) or 4s. r er (13 num can ensure : 
Electric Lighting. receiving “ The sade D “Wy Friday Moai. Poet. ffices : 136 & 138, Hackney Road, London, N.E. 
ving 7 Telephone : 1319 AVENUE 
F. Reid, Ferens Stephen Buy .. £182 10 0 : NUE. 
uh ee Serrerr £322. 0 0] S. H. Gowdy.. 128 10 © 





Hl ete sll] J RTRIDGE, Jt ssrnacre 
4 BOR sec cocse'cces 135 9 oO s 
& a j For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,.—For City wire works, 
workshops, and dwelling house at Walker Gate. Messrs. SLATE MERCHANT, For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Fic 


" Badenoc & Bruce, architects :— 





PE ee 2 oe 








“yy W. S. AndersonZ2,181 1 9| E. Eee ae 13 0 per 

eh } ¢ +» 1,976 2 nderson 1,812 18 o 

sO ae = ie | ae w» 1,806 6 5 N all . Special attention is given to the above by ie 
. THE 








a ROEHAMPTON.-—For detached house for Mrs, Cart- turthe 


‘ wright on the Spencer Lodge Estate, Roehampton. Mr. Penrhyn ” Bangor hower 
T. errison eet et, BC. and surveyor to the ’ a 
, Fench sce i 
ss: | ~~ ecocrssnen gaat ce a ee Oakeley - Portmadoc, ok 
And every other description of Slates, except American, : 


Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. satisfa 


C. B. N e SNEWIN NORMAN CROSS H.M. Office of itn; inaen ie for London, & Sa 


hi MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, FIRST QUALITY It does 


ro Bh 3 aka a F LET TON B R I O KS. For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply he 











at the Offices of the Company, 
N ROAD, EC, Applications for Prices, &., to Holbon 
PIE igh ng I BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS,]|9s LAURENCE POUNTNEY Hil is te 














' Telegee ne Mie Melbere, Tee, Aadreess SHRWIM : Ledon BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, B. CANNON STREET, E.C. at all 
a be at pr 
; i TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. wich 


ward fr 


OPPER AND ZINC ROOFINGE= 

posed 
Tescent 

Would fq 

St. Ma 

I ¥ B RA B y & C QO. father 

LONDON, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. BRISTOL. re 

352 to 364, Euston-rd.,N.W.  6&8,HattonGarden. 47 &49,S8t.Enoch-square. Ashton Gate Works, Coronation een 

TUthing 

‘woe; ira 

t NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS ming 
Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fiteroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. pe 


ie VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. =: 


bee 
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